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> -: or Vie of DIALOGUE. 
Nec nihil nec omnia preclariflime quiſquam dicere no- 
bis videbatur : . — ſtultitia nobis viſa l. an. à bene inventis 
alicujus recedere, { quo in vitio ejus offenderemur; aut ad vitia ejus 
quoque accedere, cujus aliquo bene præcepto duceremur.  Quod fi 
in cxteris quoque ſtudiis a multis cligere homines commodiſſimum 
quodque, quam ſeſe uni alicui certo vellent addicere, minus in arro- 
gantiam non tantoperè in vitiis perſeverarent; aliquanto 
tevins ex inſcitia kiborkreat ——=- 1 Vereatibas nd vel falſæ rei, vel 
non fatis cognite, aſſentiamur; faciendum videtur, ut diligenter etiam 
cum argumentis comparemus, ut fecimus in 

is tribus libris, quos de natura Deorum ſeripſimus. . Þ defendat 
quod quiſque ſentit; ſunt enim Judicia libera : a. inſtitutum als. 


o et audiendo eliciant et tanquam 
. en x pallets ene vat 
— pert ie invenire volumns, non tanquam adverſarium 
aliquem are the Sentiments of Cicero upon this Mar- 
ter, and this Method be th all bis Warks, in ii cxa and per- 
Jpicunus @ Manner, that it may eafily be ſteum, "not only bow, in each 

"this Method 'is put fued,' but alſo'in each what | Ara 
le means, upon the Balance of the Whole, to inculcate. I have oft 
fore xwonder d, that the Scope of bis — have bes 
miſunderflood, as that we - Ks Frog Pat hw hos el 
puring, where and in which of t the Charatters, introduced into the Dialogue, 
Cicero rue Sentiments are to be: found. It hath alu ag femed tn we as 
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Of the Uſe of Drirodrs | vii 


ö Queſtion, to moderate between both, and recon- 

Lile them ; as may of win ben in his Cratylus. To underfiand. the: other o, 
we muſt oferve this eee, which * be oy dren Tn 
Reaſoning, iy Ta TAs dives x; To % , i. e. that May ng 
Handi ranked either as @ Particular under ſome Genus, or is a to 
a Number of Particulars. In dbe Forming «jr or Rejotuing am 
Truth, Care muſt be taken that tee Particular only be found in ſuch. 
Genus a: relate to it, and in that Order only in which they and rand 
under it. With theſe who, by Prejudice of Education, or by the natural 


Tmper fections of the human pA thy xt mag, x 
Fr ch and 8 of Things, with theſe bis . go 
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calculated only to convitt and remove theſe Errors, e the Mind 
558 N 72 pee of 170k ev tp e to: the Pro- 

eſe are hey wrote againſt the Sophifls and their Scholars ;/ 
Ae Meno, Hipparchus, and athers..' So- 


crates ſaid, Plato writes, that f Divine and Moral Truths we have 
2 Feeling or Senſe coinciding and correſpondent ſo the original 
itil Nature of them, in the ſame Manner as we have 4 correſpondent 
or Feeling of Harmony, priar to all Reaſoning about it 3 and that as. 
the Eye 2 $ 4 and open e bt of the Fm; ſe bis 
Senſe of the Mad (if unrortagt ed and cannot but have: In 
prefſions of Pf tare: and that ; HE init 5 Reaſonings, to way 9 
Prototypes. Thoſe Dialogues therefore, "where he is aſhting the 
cutor to elicite and expreſs - theſe Ideas, be, from @ Fain of 
Humour calls Mayuroeoi,. becauſe, I. ſaith he, being the. Sen f A M. 
wife, Tam myſelf a Midwife ; nat to bring into. Life natural hut m 
Births ; and as it is their Buſineſs to. roſe the quick Pains, and 10 allay * 
tem; þ deb this 2 airy ay gation raiſe the Pains of. Doubt and 
Uncertai alin thy again by. Reaſon and Truth, bringing ny 
| that true Image of Things which the. Mind labours to . O thts, 
Sort are the wr Diahgeocaaich Alchiades, the Laches, Iylis, and atherss ; 
pc theſe 2 latter Methods 2 in pe fone = | 
accor F4 alogues are in the 4. Inveſtigation Y 
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often do, before he arrives at that Sati faction which will amply W 
in the End. 
In this Method of Writing en 7 no Determination ads wo Ne no Jud 
ment form d, no Aut impoſed, for any Opinion on Side of the 
* No final Conc au be here tn the Face of the Matter uy . 
fer; but to the Man, hg Ten hs Ar, wh lp . 
knows no otber Maſter ; whoſe Determinations are i drawh from | 
what, on either Side, appears to be true, the — wil a, -with 
more SarisfaBtion and greater practical Convittion than in Way. 
A this Method therefore hath been eſleem d in Subject f Contro-- 
verſy, it feems ſurely more ſo, where the P and Prejudices of Parties 
have been interwoven into ſuch Controverſy, Tis of 0 2 is more 
impartial, and more likely ta convince ; bec Method Truth is 
not only apparent to the Reader, but becomes real, Fradfical, and bi: con. 
1 know but one Objefion to it, which is againſt the modern Uſe of it : 
For bere, ſays Lord Shaftsbury, the Characters in the Drama will be either 
Do or ed. To obviate this, the Perſans introduced in the following 
ma are ſuppoſed to reaſon from Papers already confider'd, and lying 
befere them ; and that any Gentleman of ordinary Literature may be fi- 
poſed to do fo, * neither a falſe nor affefted ¶haracter. 


ADVERTISEMENT T. 

HE Firſt Part of theſe Papers, pointing out the Defefts, Inconſiſtencies, and 
Ineptitude of the Civil Theorem of an Original Contract, was publiſh'd ſome 
Time ago by itſelf, under the Title of, 4 Review of the Doctrine of an Original 
Contra#; to the Intent, that if thoſe Objections ſhould appear to arife from Miſap- 
prebenſion of the Subject, and ſhould have been anſwer'd, the remaining Parts, as 
_ uſeleſs, might be ſuppreſ d: On the Contrary, they have. remain'd unanſwer d, and it 
hath been a general. Obſervation of thoſe who have read the firſt Part, with any 
Degree of Attention, that, altho the Author ſeems to put his” own Sentiments into 
the Mouth of L. Craſſus, yet he hath left Scæuola 

which amounts to 2 Conſeffion. of the Validity of 
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PART I. 


FOME Time after the late Troubles of the Kingdom 
'Y were ſo happily ended, I was invited by my Friend 
EL. Craſſus, to ſpend a Month or two with him. He 
was a Man who had made the beſt Advantages of a 
} liberal Education, and a Knowledge of the World 
| he had with him an old Friend of his Father's, a 
Man of much Reading, and eſteem'd by the Gentlemen of the Neigh- 
bourhood a great Scholar; a Man of greatCandour and Humanity; and 
of a Livelineſs unuſual in People of his Age; which made him agreca- 


ble, and his Acquaintance valu'd every where—Accordingly towards the 
B Hatter 


(2) 
latter End of the Year, I went to S** his Seat; it had been the Man- 
fion-houlſe of the Family for many Generations, it was very large and 
vety old: The Manner of the Building was auguſt, and preſerv'd the 
Spirit of the old Englif Taſte, whoſe rough Freedom pleas'd more. 
than Regularity, affected nothing but plain Honeſty, yet claim'd al- 
moſt Veneration; and what might ſeem wanting in . outward Orna- 
ment, was amply recompens'd by more ſolid Convenience within; in 
- hert_it was very. well adapted to all the Purpoſes of good living. 
The Entrance is into a ſolemn old Hall, furniſh'd with long oaken 
Tables, where many an old Chief and his Followers had feaſted—lt. 
was hung round with old Armory, and in the moſt conſpicuous Place 
over the Chimney, was an old Parchment Writing finely decorated on 
the Edges, which I ſoon diſcover'd to be a Copy of the Grand Char- 
ter. Here the Family met every Morning to breakfaſt in one of the 
old Bow-windows. | 

It happen d one Morning that my Friend Craſſus, his Friend whom 
* I ſhall call Q. Scævola, and myſelf met here before the reſt of the 
Family came down, and as at this time the Converſation of the whole 
Succeſs of our Troops in the Suppreſſion of it, our Converſation took 
the ſame turn, But as our old Friend, by the particular Courſe of his. 
Education and Acquaintance, had a ſtrong Tincture of thoſe Princi- 
ples which were the prevailing Politicks of former Reigns ; the Diſ- 
courſe began naturally to run into a Diſpute of that particular Con- 
netion there is between the Subjeft and the Government. I was ap- 
prehenſive from the ſanguine Diſpoſition of my Friend Crefſs, it 
might grow too particular; therefore ing to make it more 
general, or if I could, to turn the Converſation, I faid I don't wonder 
Lucius to ſee you thus ſtrenuous in defence of thoſe Principles by 
which your Fathers preſerv'd, and deliver d down to you your Liber- 
ty, ſo fair an Inheritance: For the very Air of this Place would in- 
Ipire ont with ſuch Sentiments. Thoſe old Arms, that have been ſo 
dim if los induxi loquentes, ne inguam & inguit ſzpius interponeretur. e, 


(3) 

often born in defence of that Liberty, are daily Monitors of the ſame: 
That ineſtimable Charter too is a living Memorial of that Spirit which 
has always prevail'd in this Land. Thus in the old Days of Heroiſm, 
timents, as each Country could wiſh every Son to be inſpired with ; 
either a generous Emulation of their Anceſtors, by repreſenting the 
Glories of their Family, and their heaven-deriy'd Origin: or infinuat- 
ing the Principles of Honour and publick Affection, tavght under 
ſome fine Allegory, Thus we ſee Achilles Shield 


Here Craſſus interrupted me ſomewhat warmly. I conceive what 
you would intimate, But (beſides that) I ſhould be ſo far from en- 
tertaining any airy Schemes to ſupport the Spirit of Liberty; - unleſs 
from the due Senſe that a Man ought: to have of his on Right and 
Property: that on the contrary, I think ſuch Schemes have been the 
Fomentors and Inſpirers of all the Troubles this Nation hath been 
plagued with. For when the Caprice of particular People,” blindly 
devoted to this or that Form of Government, oſten inflantd with a 
mad Zeal for Innovations, ariſing from worſe Motives, ſets itſelf at 
work to form Parties, they will never want Colours'to drefs 
out the worſt of Vilanies with. And theſe are what deceive the 
Honeſt and Well- meaning; who from being, as you could wiſh chem 
to be, inſpir d with the Spirit of Liberty, and perſuaded that they ate 
fighting under that Banner, run beadlong into the lat Extreams, till 
they are ruin d by the Spirit of Madneſs. Whereas all that I would 
have my Children underſtand from theſe Memorials, is, that they 
ſhould Form the true Eſtimate of their own Importance in the Com- 
munity, and be well acquainted with that pretiſe Character, and 
Weight in the Government, which cheir Property naturally gives 
them; that they ſhould conſider theſe Arms, which hae been öfen 
gallantiy born in Defence of it, as deliver'd down with it for thefame 
Purpoſes: That this hould be the Standard of their ui Forth; ani 
that they ſhould be ready, and dere even with their Lime, o mew- 
tain tuch Rights, and defend 44 Property, from any Iovafon 

2 from 
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from abroad, or any injurious Attack within, cither of the People or 
I ee incite deim to innovate, or diſturb 
the Government, or act offenſively on any Pretence whatſoever ; but 
will be a Barrier and form them rigid Champions of Liberty. For 
| as this Rule is not imaginary but real, and founded on the very Mat- 
| ter of Government, it can be affected by nothing but what reaches 
| Þ tar Fodadatioo: it cat give no Pretence to Parties and: Oppolitions, 
| 


but where the Foundation of Government itſelf is haken. 


: S Scev. While I cannot but with Pleaſure obſerve, that the natu- 
* ral turn of your Temper inclines you to the ſecuring and preſerving 
the Peace of Mankind; and in what manner your Benevolence wou'd 
make that the only End and Purpoſe of all Government ; yet cannot 
I but ſee how ill theſe Principles, how imperfectly theſe Maxims an- 
ſwer this End. For it is of the Foundation of theſe Politics to ſet up 
two ſovereign and diſtin& Intereſts in the two political Perſons of the 
ſelves originally equal with any other Individual, and free of all Do- 
minion- but what ariſes from their own and in no o- 
ther Tyes connected than by their own Compact; and that not only 
ple were originally equal and independent of each other; and. that 
the Subordination ſubſiſting between them, aroſe wholly from their 
. own Conſents. Indeed tney ſay, that theſe Governors are ſovereign 
| and independent, yet they make the People ſo too, and of theſe two 
| ſovereign, independent, diſtinct and different Intereſts is this Contract 
form'd; and in the forming it the People have many Rights and 
Claims to bargain for, as the Sovereign too has certam Intereſts, cer- 
tain Powers to maintain.. Thus they divide Mankind, as it were, in- 
to to Species of Creatures, of Kings and People. They ſay indeed 
Kings are appointed to the Government by the People, yet as at this. 
very Appointment, they ſappoſe theſe Kings to have certain Powers 
. them diſtinct individual 
Perſons,, 
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Perſons, a diſtinct Party to this Contract. Thus theſe two Parties 
enter into Compact or a defenſive Alliance, where the Conditions to 
be performed are, on one hand Allegianee, and Protection on the o- 
ther, and that theſe are reciprocal. Thus in the | Entrance, 
in the very Foundation of theſe Politics, inſlead of being a 
Community, an Union of ſeveral Individuals under one common In- 
tereſt and Empire, it 7s ro nn 
and diſtin& Intereſts. 1 
| Thus the Writers on theſe Matters, who uthfo. cube 
ginal Contract, do not inquire how theſe contracting Parties came to 
be ſuch, but think it ſufficient; from the State of the Caſe 
that there are two ſuch, to prove that each in their own Rights are 
ſovereign and independent, where it is the Duty of Each to preſerve 
and ſecure and ſtrengthen their reſpe&ive Rights, to award off the 
and Power. Hence it is of the very Eſſence of theſe Governments'to 
ſubſiſt, and be carried on, r ee ae ede 
e ru, 


a L. Craf. Truly I-muſt own there is fomething in'the Buse es 
theſe Politics have met with, which may give Grounds for this Re- 
preſentation of them; tho it is as far from their real Colour as Black 
is from White. But as a great Reaſoner well obſerves on this Point, 
« The Theory of Civil Society founded on an Original Contract, has 
<« had the Fortune to fall into ill Hands, the Enemies of their Coun- 
<« try, who inforced it not to defend the Liberties we enjoy d, but to 
alter the Eſſence of the Conſtitution.” Nay further they have ſuf- 
fer'd equal Perverſion from the Injudiciouſneſs of thoſe. who have 
been in earneſt to maintain them; for while, treating of this Matter, 
they have endeayour'd to illuſtrate and exemplify; the Point from ac- 
tual Inſtances, they have thrown this very Light upon it. that you 
charge it with. They find no actual Examples but in, the Compoſi= 
tions. and Agreements that have been the final Iſſue of contending 
Parties ; or the Compoſitions — ——— 
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having been drove to War to ſupport themſelves againſt the Uſurpa« 


tion of ſuch Kings, have claimed and gained by the Law of Arms, 
that which was their Right by the Law of Nature, as that ſacred 
Charter there teſtifies. ' Or otherwiſe in the Treaties between two 
Nations that have been at War, where upon a Peace the leſſer has 
been taken into Protection, and united into the Impire of the greater; as 
there are many Inſtances in the Courſe of the Roman Hiſtory. In all theſe 
Caſes indeed the Contract is between two ſovereign, independent and 
different Intereſts; where both Parties are two actually exiſting Per- 
fons, have different Demands to make, and different Rights and 
Claims to be ſatisfied. But originally in Nature there can be no ſuch 
difference of Perſons. | Every Individual is equal, and as of equal 
Claims and Rights ſo of equal Power and Authority, therefore if we 
look upon the firſt Conſtituents, the Governors are but Individuals of 
the fame perſonal private Rights and Power, as the Governed. Thus 
we may fee that ſach Inſtances do not illuſtrate but pervert this Point. 
For the Cafe, in order to ſuit theſe Examples, ſhould ſtand as fol- 
lows : A ſet of People herding together, a meer rabble Rout without 
public Senſe or Power to conduct themſelves, meet with ſome one 
— en. who muſt be ſuppoſed on their Part to 
have eſſentially from Nature ſuch Royal public Power, but no People 
to exerciſe it on; this Herd, on the other fide, muſt be ſuppoſed to 
be efleinially a ſervile leading Flock wanting a Leader; and that theſe 
two Parties, having thus luckily met with each other, immediately 
ſettle a Conference for ſtriking a Bargain. The People promiſe to ſub- 
mit themſelves to his Guiding and Juriſdiction, if he will under- 
take to lead and protect them: while he on his Part promiſes to be 
their Father and ProteQtor, if they will put themſelves under his 
Impire and Dominion. This would indeed be ſetting out with two 
different Intereſts inſtead of one Community. 

"Bat reatty in Nature there can be no ſuch Caſe, the Parties, to the 
2 are each Individual nee to the Whols nd 
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every Particular * « to join and unite into one Community, for 
their comfortable, ſafe and peaceable living amongſt one another, in 
« a ſecure Enjoyment of their Properties, ' and a greater Security againſt 
&© any that are not of it: And when they have agreed upon the Me- 
thods and Means of promoting this End, they appoint ſome one a- 
mongſt them (as they cannot all do it) to adminiſter and execute 
theſe Meaſures. Thus the Parties to the Original Contract are not 
the People, as the Party on one hand, and the King, as on the other; 
but before any ſuch Political Perſons are form'd, the Compact Deed 
is executed, and every Individual Conſtituent of the Community, in 
their own private Perſons, are Parties to it, and are b6und to the 
Whole and to each Particular, for the Performance and Support of it. 


9. Scav. Well, be it ſo—Yet however theſe Political Perſons may 
have aroſe ; or whoever may have been the original Parties to this 
Contract; however the Imperiam may have been brought about: Vet 
is it not ſtill of the Conſtitution of ſuch Governments, who ſuppoſe 


themſelves founded on an Original Contract, to confider this Contract 


as actually and really ſubſiſting between the King and People, and that 


each Party is bound and engaged to look to the juſt Performance and. 


Execution thereof? And that any A& of either Party fandamental-- 
ly contrary to ſuch: Conſtitution of the Government, is an actual 


Breach of that Contract? And that it is at all times the Duty, which. 


either owe to themſelves, to ſee that the other does not infringe the. 


Contract to his Detriment ? Is not this the ultimate preciſe State of the 


Caſe, in whatever view you conſider it? whethet with the ſpeculative 
Politicians as a mix'd Government, or with the Lawyers as a Com- 
pact Deed and Bond to. obſerve the Laws, which is this Contract? 

If with the Philoſophers you talk of a Mixt Government, you con- 


ſider That Order and Subordination, by which alone a Number of 


People can be capable of acting as one Body, as capable of "taking 
three Forms; either where the actuating Power is collected and redes 


in one, and is called Monarchy ; Wm 


* Lock on Government, 5 95. 
it 
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it is in the Hands of thoſe few whoſe Weight and Property give them 
this Influence, and is call d Ariſtocracy ; or where the Circumſtances | 
and Humour of the People ſuffer no one to out-grow his Neighbour, - 
or to have more than any other Perſon, where it is thus diffus'd a- 
mongſt the whole, and is call'd Democracy. You are taught to con- 
fider theſe three Forms as the only ſimple Forms of Government, But 
that when the Power is thus wholly reſident in any one Part of the 
People to the Excluſion of the reſt, it muſt be oppreſſive and tyran- 
iel That therefore the beſt Governments are fram'd and accorded 


of theſe three ſeveral Forms, that is, where the Power is divided 


amongſt the People in all the three Ways in which they are capable 
of exerciſing it, ſo that cach Part may have its due Proportion of 


Influence. From this right Diſtribution, and from each being able 


to preſerve its own Share, and award off the Encroachments of the 
other; or from any two being able to prevent the other that he grows 
not too great, and amaſſes not too much Power, ariſes the Perfefion 
of this Conſtitution. This is, I believe, the cleareſt Idea we conceive 
of what is called by theſe. Reaſoners, a Mixt Government ; and yet 


ſee the Effects of it, tis of the very Conſtitution of this, as I aid be- 


fore, to ſubſiſt and be carried by Parties and Oppoſitions: for it con- 
ſiſts of divers and different Parties, which can only ſubſiſt by oppo- 
fing and being a Check upon each other. ' 

1 know what fine things Pohbius fays of theſe three being ſo hap- 
pily conſtituted. i in the Roman Government, that each ſeparately was 
capable of exerting. its reſpective Power and Influence over the reſt, 
and yet none able to claſh; or interfere with the Power of another; 
but if inſtead of inſtancing in any actual State, he had faid, it was 
poſſible it might be ſo, he cou'd not ſo eaſily have been controverted 


from matter of Fact: but unluckily the Roman State is an Inſtance to 
the contrary. Can any Party ſupport itſelf unleſs it hatha Power ſufficient 


to enforce its Influence? and if it hath actually ſuch Power as to be 
to enforce its Acts, it may exert an illegal or undue Influence; 
and muſt not this be contrary to the Intereſt of any other that is con- 
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nected with it ? Therefore any Conſtitution explain d from this Idea, 
muſt conſiſt not only of different, * lan d conſc- 
quently. of Oppoſitions. 

Government we know abridges every Individual of that lane, 
which in a State of Nature he is born to, and in whatſoever Hands 
| the adminiſtring Power reſides, 'tis the Duty, the Intereſt, 'tis of the 
very Eſſence of that Power, that the People ſhould be kept in Sub- 
ordination to the actual Influence of it; ſo that it ĩs the Intereſt of the 
Monarchical Part to keep the Connections and Strictures of Subordi- 
nation as cloſe and faſt bound as poſſible. On the contrary, it is the 
Spirit and Policy of a free People to preſerve all their Liberty as clear 
and detach'd of all external Influence as poſſible; to hold them- 
* ſelves free by as enlarg d an Immunity as they can, to live and do 
as they pleaſe, to ſubmit to no perſonal Influence, however as lit- 
te tle as may be *. Thus it becomes the Intereſt of the Democra- 
tic Part, to be a conſtant Clog and Check upon the Meaſures of the 
adminiſtring Power, and to oppoſe themſelves to every new Exertion 
of its Influence. Here then there are two different Parties whoſe 
Intereſt is eſſentially contrary, n. alone an. the S 
gles of Oppoſition. 

Nay it is of the Spirit of this/Policy to-ſpeak of. theſe as lit up-to 
be a Counterbalance the one to the other, to oppoſe, check and im- 
pede the other. Hence a Balance of Power, and a due 
of this Balance, is of the Eſſence of this Conſtitution. Now as be- 
twixt Nation and Nation the preſerving and guarantying ſuch foreign 
Balance has linked all the Powers of Europe in a perpetual: Series of 
War and Bloodſhed, ſo the ſupporting and reſtoring this domeſtic Ba- 
lance amidſt the Powers of Government, has been the Pretence and 
Occaſion of all the Factions, Rebellions, and Civil Wars that this 
Kingdom hath been torn and diſtracted with. Like the fighting of 
the Elements this Strife may produce ſome happy Form at laſt, but 
, 
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The true Meaning of a Balance of Power (fays angingenious Writer} 
js heſt conceiv d, by conſidering what the Nature of a Balance is. 
It ſuppoſes three things; firſt the Part which is held together with 
+ the Hand that holds it; and then the two Scales with whatever is 
« weigh'd therein.” Now as infinite Accidents ſhall happen, and 
Circumſtances ariſe, to the Interruptian of this tender Conſtitution 7 
(for you fee on how tickliſh a Point its Peace and Safety lyes) from 
that Inftant muſt all be in Confuſion and Diſorder ; the whole State 
muſt be going to Wreck and Ruin; and if it can be a while upheld, 
it will drag on a fev'riſh Being, amidft- the Delirium of Parties and 
Factions, amidſt the Uproar of Tumult and Sedition, and at length 
die miſerably, amidſt all the Horrors of Rebellion and Maſſacre. 1 
know how we are taught to ſay this Balance may be preſerv'd by the 
Addreſs, Conduct and Integrity of the Hand that holds it; but how | 
little does Experience teach us to expect from this! The groſſer and 
more uſual way is, by calling in and adding to the lighter Scale, the 
Influence of ſome external Power, thus indeed a kind of Equilibrium 
is preferv'd, but the Beam. on. which che Balance. reſts, is in the 
mean Time overcharg d and broken down. _ 

Or if with the Lawyers we confider the Laws as a Contract be- 
weren King and People, a mere voluntary mutual Covenant between 
| beo free and independent Parties ; we ſhall in the Event ſind that the 
Conditions of it, between Prerogstive and Privileges, muſt be ſo 
vague and indcterminate, the Obligations of it ſo looſe and imperfect, 
that theſe Principles ſball prove the very Seeds of Anarchy and the 
Diffolution of Government, In how many different Methods ſhall 
the Inſolence of Power explain this away ? What but Power can de- 
which Side ſoever is the greater Power, Pretexts and Caſuiſtry will be 
never there wanting to find Colour and Reaſens ſor every Violence 
af it. If it can be faid that Mc firſt coyenanting of this Contract was 
an Act of Freedom; upon every Temptation and Opportunity it will 
6— It will de ſupported, while it is kept, by no- 
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and either Side, if it be in their Power, will keep it no than 
is convenient for them. Lady K—, ſays Mr. Selden, articled with 
* Sr. that be ſhou d come to her when the ſent for him, 
and ſtay with her as long as the would here him, to whith ie fer 
A then he articled with her that he ſhould go away whety ._ . 
he pleas d, and ſtay away as long as he | 
her Hand, this is the Epitome of all the Contracts in the Worid be- 
« twixt Prince and Subject, they r een bor {ico 
** them, and no longer,” 
Thus upon the whole, we ſce theſe boaſted Principtes of Liberty; 
how well ſoever they may ſerve the Purpoſes of Parties and FaQtions, 
are ſo far from being the Principles of Peace and good Governtnent; 
that they are the very Seeds of Confuſion” and Anarchy ; and 1 dv ves - 
rily believe that, whatever the Mob of Politicians may think, and 
however the Leaders of ſuch Mob may coritrive to give this ilitftri- 
ous Colour to their Deſighs, „ 
of the ingenious Few (and what cantmbt a Combination of the 1 
nious make faſhionable ?). to impoſt upo the Tervile Many. 
are only calculated for an Oppoſition, and never thought of but by 
artful Men, who aim to build their” Power or the Destruction of 
thoſe in Power. For they are incompatible with any etabHHH,d Power, 
Though we may think highly of 'Man, and talk big of thi Power 
of Reaſon, the Energy of Truth, the Force of Liberty, and ſuch 
Vaunting. Yet ſo mechanically do we all 4& by Habit and Cuſtom, 
that Experience ſays, Mankind will be always found (give them but 
ſorne cart Terms ind Piraſes to acuuls” thei) Kreil) ducts under 
every Frame and Faſhion, that the artful and ingenioüs Thall think 
Proper to dreſs out their Dilighs with: "Give them but an 
tunity to run wild abour; vending wer in Tumcur ad m menen, 5 
and nothing is too abſurd or extravagant ſor them. To ſuch a Puch 
4. Potty "thai r dne tell 
N ther 
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pleas d, to which the f 
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mem but that the Monument is in Danger, and half Mankind ſhall 
——————— 


L. Crafts. It is certain, that theſe Politicks = only calculated for 
Parties and Oppoſitions, and indeed were never entertain d but by 


ſuch, and in the manner that you have repreſented them, could never if 


be uſed to any other Purpoſes. For ſuch Politicians being wholly ing 
tent and ſolicitous to diſengage the popular Intereſt from the undue” 
Influence and Dominion of the regal Power, forgetting in the mean 
while that the Government is a Community, a one common Intereſt 
of the individual conſtituent Intereſts, their whole Force and Reaſon 
has been employ'd to fortify and ſecure the People, their Liberties 
and Property, to fence them in a ſeparate Part, and as it were, 
broke off from the Community, a proper Impire, a diſtinct Com- 
 monwealth *. 

Thus whoever have wrote upon this Subject amid the Struggles of 
a State about Prerogative and Liberty, about the Encroachments of 
the Few upon the Rights of the Many, and of the Many upon the 
Privileges of the Few, they have all concurred in repreſenting this 
Contract, not as the common Conſociation of a Number of equal 
Conſtituents entering into Community, but as a mere Treaty of Alli- 
ance between King and People , and ſuch like political Parties. 
This Repreſentation is, I am afraid, too conſonant to the Sentiments 
of Parties, not to be too common: Vet is as far from being the true 
Caſe, as a mere Treaty of Alliance betwixt two federate Nations is 
from an Union of thoſe two Nations into one Society or Govern- 
ment ||.— If this was indeed the Caſe, all the Evils, which you men- 
tion to enſue from theſe Politics, might be truly urg'd upon us in their 
utmoſt Conſequences. There would then be two diſtinct Parties with 
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diſtinct and contrary Intereſts, and have nothing to connect them, 
but the alternate Fear of each other, or the united Fear of ſome com- 
mon Enemy. And though under the immediate Impreſſion of Dan- 


ger this latter might unite” them, yet the other would be the anvete» 
rate Spirit of Faction; each reſpeQtively could promiſe himſelf no Se- 


curity but in the Incapacity of the other to hurt him; neither Would 
either dare to advantage the other, leſt he ſhould make him too pow]. 


erful for himſelf: So that the very Alliance muſt be vitiated with 
Jealouſy, and the Communion carried on by Strife and Contention. 
Indeed you may well ſay, theſe Politics are only fit for Parties and 
Sedition, and all the black Train of Faction; for they are only and 
wholly the perverted Repreſentations of miſtaken or factious Men; 
whoſe only Field of Action, or Opportunity of Intereſt, is in the 
Confuſion and Diſtraction of all the Powers of Government; Men 
who fear nothing ſo much as the Peace and Harmony of the Orders 
of the State, becauſe it muſt inevitably take away all Occaſion of their 
bad Popularity ; fo, like: poor Knaviſh Mechanicks, make themſelves 
work, alway willing to have ſomething wrong in the Conſtitution, that 
there may be ſomething which requires them to cure it.* | 
 =—— Whenever thus in any State it can become the Intereſt of — 
ticulars to make a Breach and Diviſion in the Impire, they can never 
want ſpecious Pretences nor Tools to work upon, to form ſuch Op- 
poſition, and to perſuade ſuch, that it is in a diſtin& Intereſt from 
the Government, and that it is conſtitutional, and what not ? With 
ſuch, as may be ſcen through the whole Differtation on Parties, Op- 
poſitions become the virtuous Support of Liberty, and a noble watch- 
ful Care for the common Intereſt of Mankind. Theſe are the minor 
Patriots, who not having Parts or Intereſt ſufficient to maintain and 


* $i; l Quirites, otrum Tilbuni Plebis ved an fol add Eben 
ſemper auctores fuerint, id ego hoc anno deſiſſe dubitari, certum habeo=——quid Wos aliud 
aut tum timuiſſe creditis, aut hodie turbare velle, niſi concordiam Ordinum ? quam diſſolvendæ 
maxime Tribunitiz poteſtatis rentur eſſe? Sic herculè tanquam artifices improbi, optgquzrunt ; 
qui & ſemper zgri aliquid eſſe in 2 * 8a urfit, ends ere 
tur. Liv. Lib. 5. J. 3. wh 4s 
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act with the real Powers of Government, and but juſt Art and In- 
trigue enough to work themſelves into the Lead of ſome Party in it, 


muſt there ventilate their poor Spirit of Ambition: It is from cleſ 
Demagogues and their Followers, that we hear of Governments being 
compounded of different Intereſts : Theſe are they that talk of a Ba- 
lance and Counterbalanco, of one Power being conſtitutionally 3 
Check upon another ; and that it is conſtitutionally the Duty of ties 
to pull different Ways, even where there be no real Matter of Dif- 
ference, yet to preſerve the Equilibrium of Power. Or if they find 
with all their Throat and Lungs that they are not able to gain that 
Influence, which they could with to be at the Head of, then the Ba- 
lance is deſtroy d, and the Conſtitution is gone to Wreck: Ohſerrv 
Populares, ferte miſero atqur innocenti auxium — Save ny Country, 
Heaven ! Save the good old Conflturion, for love the (pn r of 
my Country ! This or idler Cant will do, -e wikeee 
there is a Spirit of Licenticufneſe amongſt the People. 

But let ws conſider the Matter more di ve muſt know 
dun an men Wass 80 ro need mikey wen Commenicg em 
have but one common Intereſt; and that all the leſſer Communities, 
fram'd upon ſuch a one common Intereſt, muſt be all linked together 
under one continu d Concatenation. Now this Intereſt is the very 
Soul and Spirit of the Government; and ſuch Government can only 
ſubſiſt by the concurring Conſent of all its Powers in their ſeveral 
Subordinations to this Intereſt, But where any one Part is taught to 
conſider itſelf, not as connected with the hole by any Intertommu- 
nity of Right and Intereſt, but merely ally d by voluntary Compact 
for the Preſervation of its diſtinct Intereſts; and that the Protection of 
er pport of it ought to 
be the only Meaſures of its Policy: the Politics of ſucb 
to hold themſelves as diſtinct and r and to talk 
much of the Independency of the Powers of Government. But if this 
Malady has touch'd but one the moſt minute extream Part of a State 
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People, and infect and corrupt the whole Maſs, and where that Cor- 
ruption hath once broke out, it will glut itſelf with the total Fran 
that Conſtitution. 

It were endleſs to obſerve wwe imanys fore People have loſt their 
Liberty, by their Leaders uſing the Principles of Liberty to the baſe 
- Purpoſes of Party and Faction. For where theſe Fiends have once 
inſmuated themſelves, or been impaſed upon a Peaple under this fair 
Diſguife, they have never failed to break all that Order and Harmony, 
and to diffalve that Communion, by which alone a Government can 
ſubſiſt. We read in Liuy, that this one Plague had ſei d all the 
States in Italy, theſe Principles of Independency between the People and 
their Governors, and between one Power of the Government and a- 
nother . And we read in Livy that all theſe States were deftroyed. 
We ſee in our own State, that this Party Policy bas been long the 
reigning Principle, and That Jzdependency, which is. to difunite and 
diſſolve all Connection amid the Powers of Government, has been the 
only Spirit of Liberty: men n 
ever feel the dreadful Conſequences of it. ” 
That the Mob and aoily Part of Mankind Boni be thus milled is 
nathing ſtrange: But one would wonder how the thinking Part, that 
mean not to falſify, ſhoald be thus deceiv'd. ' "But when the Infirmi- 
ty of Man's Nature is conſider d, how long a Perſon may revolve, 
and even perceive any Sentimem, may ſee ſome faint Relation and 
Connections of the Ideas it is compos d of, and yet not be able to 
frame and model it, fo as to repreſent it to his own Mind as actual 
Knowledge : One ſecs fram this Infirmity, howy willing the Mind is 
to eatoh at any Aſſiſtance, from thoſe attificial Forms or mechanical 
Frames that may ſerve in general to cloath and convey its Ideas with. 
It is thus we hear of pure Ariſtocracy and Democracy, though there 
be no ſuch thing as either in Nature, Art, or Example ; it is: hence 
we hear'of —— LTC bm 
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Forms, as of three actual diſtinct things; it is hence we talk of the 
People's having the Lead in the Imperium, though we know that it is 
impoſſible that any People in the Bulk ſhould be capable of Counſel. 
Here we talk of the W1sz Few the Senate having the Lead, though 
here too we know it is impoſſible that any Number of Equals can 
long ſubſiſt without ſome LEapiNG Ons at the Head of them. 
While we pleaſe ourſelves with talking of theſe three Parties as ſubſiſt: 
ing actually by themſelves, though at the ſame time we might know 
that they actually cannot fo ſubſiſt; We diſtract that Communion, by 
which alone theſe could have any Subſiſtence at all.— This Method of 
repreſenting the thing, while it is only meant for the Eaſe of Con- 
ception, and ready explaining the Matter is uſeful and. ſcientific ; but 
when it is introduc'd into Practice, as a true Diſſection and Analyſis 
of an actual exiſting Syſtem, and thus apply'd to the Purpoſes of Po- 
licy, it is the Ground of all the Error and Confuſion that can embroil 
and miſlead a People. In the firſt Light it hath been conſider d by all 
the great and wiſe Reaſoners in this Matter, Ne PA one 
but miſtaken or deſigning Men. 

Andi it is thus the Folly and Villany of Mankind labs conſpir'd 
to.miſrepreſent and pervert thoſe Principles, F ins 
e eee eee 
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. Serv. Be this Deſcription of che Matter, and this E 


of the Form, of this Policy, how it will; GC ere 


End of theſe Principles, I do not ſce how any Man can be oblig'd to 
ſubject himſelf to the State, any otherwiſe than by his own Conſent, 
or any longer than thoſe Meaſures of Government, to which he con- 
ſcented, when he connected himſelf, are purſu d. All Men, you ſay, 
ate equal by Nature; all Men are born free, and in a State of Na- 
ture; till they do connect themſelves; and they can be connected by 
nothing but their own free Will and Act: And the Conditions of 
their Connection can be no other than according to their own Con- 


ſent. © — born a Subject of no Country or Government 
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« ever *,” No Compact of his Father's can be binding io khn, 
nothing but has own et ee « For every Man's 
« Children, being by Nature as free as himſelf, or apy of his An- 
<« ceſtors ever were, may, whilſt they are in that Freedom, chooſe 
* what Society they .vrill join Ghaharoons as, what e 
* they will put themſelves under +.” | (al 
Thus in the forming of Government, nothing in the World. can 
give the State a Claim upon the Service of one who hath not of his 
own Accord willingly vouchſafed to ſubject himſelf, and this by ſome 
Overt Act ||. This Overt Act is the accepting the Terms of the Go« 
vernment, and ſubmitting himſelf to it on the Conditions of enjoying 
that Protection, which ſuch Government gives to the civil and per- 
ſonal Rights of its Subjects. This Allegiance is thus only conditions 
\ al: And the Conditions of the Obligation are reciprocal to the Pro- 
| tection given. So that if the Perſon has not yet put himſelf under the 
Protection of the Government; or is by any legal Diſabilities exclu- 
ded from it: or if the Conditions of ſuch Protection are not fulfill d, 
but broken: or if that Protection hath been any how withdrawn fo 
that the Subject is fore d to put himſelf under the Protection of ſome 
other State; his Allegiance, being teciprgcaly. mall eee, 
and there only, due whence: he receives his Protection. 

It is thus and upon theſe Principles that Dr. Burner, in. bi 
Vindication of himſelf ſays, in anſwer to the Citation and criminal 
Letters iſſued againſt him here in Britain, when he was under the 
Protection of the States of Holland, that certainly a Subject may 'tranſ- 
fer his Allagianon by | putting himſelf under the Protection of any 
foreign State LI Hs ns Ga 
ment by which his Allegiance is trandlated. f. And it was upon theſe 
e e 
ported him under their Protection, e e e 
„Locke on Gov; Treat. 4. $. 118. N N 
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pon this Maxim too, When King Janes the Second wrote to the 
States, that he had Occafion for the fix Regiments of his Subjects that 
were in their Service, and defired that they ſhould be ſent over to him, 
the States anſwer d that the Regiments were theirs : They had paid 
Levy Money for them, and had them under no Capitulation that had 
reſerved an Authority to the King to call for them at his Pleaſure ; fo = 
ereus d themſelves that they could not part with them; but gave Or- =: - 
ders that all Officers that ſhould afk tlitir Conge ſhould have it . 3 ; 
Upon the fame Grounds, as being reaſonable and the Cuſtorn of ali 1 
Nations, | Perſeus of Macedon anſwered the Pretence the Romans gave ö 
but, "when they wanted to take Occaſion of making War upon him, 
namely, that he made himſelf acceſſory to the Crimes of certain De- 

a that had been baniſh'd from Rome, by admitting them to 
his Protection. Upon theſe Grounds he reaſons to this Purpoſe, that 
When they had withdrawn their Protection, and prohibited theſe Cri- 
minus from the Communion of their Country, to whatever State 
theſe Perſons, in theſe Circumſtances, betook themſelves, 
their Service,” that that State has a Right, if it pleaſes, to take them 
ne, Ru futurus locus off + It was upon the ſame Renſan- 
ing, though not with equal Juſtice, that Mr. Kwghi, who was ar- 
reed within te dees of l, s not de 
Government of Eagland. 
If then in any of dt Caſes, Subjefis can ib Bene 
Allegiance, theymay become independent of that Sovereignty whoſe Sub- 
jets they were : And if they are independent of that Government, they 
are as much in a State of Nature with it, as che Kingdom is in Reſpeet of 
another. And therefore in like manner, ſhould any Matter of Difference 
ariſe (betwoen them) and give Cauſe © Arms, they may juſtly have Re- 
courſe to Arme, and are emitled to all the Laws thervof, as much as 
one Nation is with regard to another. And if their Arms ſhould fail, 
Ws of roman dent 
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ought to be treated no otherwiſe then Priſoners of War 'For-no one 

can have a Right (according to theſe Principles) to judge for them, 

or determine the Equity of their Cauſe; there can be no Appeal but 
to Heaven ; and ic thit u ER I 
to the putting Life upon the Iſſue. bh © 


| © Thus theſe Principles, of a State, that founds its /Eftabliſhment in 

. the Conſent of the Conſtituents for the Purpoſes e  Protetiion, prove 

= the Diſſolution of all Government. For by theſe Politics a Man, of 
a Number of Men, may find equitable ways to deſert, betray, or e- 
ven ſubvert the Government of his Country, and be eleur of all Im- 
putation of Treaſon or Rebellion. So that the Duty of Allegiance, 
which you in Power wou'd have held wann D 
mere hat- dad er Rage t n 


I. Os. | conſe ll u b er bel "ap wth 
with that Authority, which your Character gives you amonęſt us, -is 
apt to perſuade: and in matters of lefs I ſhould rather 
miftruſt my own Judgment than ſuſpect yours; but T'think'T fee in 

your Reaſoning ſuch abominable Conſequences, the Seeds of perpetual 
War and Maffacre, that I cannot but abhor them, even the I were 
not able to unravel theſe cunning Links of Sophiſtry, I call it u be- 
cauſe you have endeavoured to diſtreſs us even with our own Concef. 
fions: but cho you are pleaſed to found your Reaſoning on our Prin- 
ciples, yet when you hold them in another Light, when "you throw 
quite another Colour on them, they can reflect that Ray only which 
they receive, and this with the more Luſtre on the blacker Ground. 
They are not the Principles of Confuſion but Order, yet yo have In- 
tervove them with Anarchy ; they are the only Ties by which a Man 
can be connected with the Government, ſaving all His Rights and Li- 
berties ; and the only Obligation that can hold him there inſeparably 
by his due Allegiance. For if a Man de once thus lawfully con- 
need with the Community, no Claim in the World ein diflolve hint 


from that Allegiance he bears to'its'Governtiient'; for the Chmmint 
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the Principles above. But having lived under a temporary Allegi- 
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ty thence forward muſt have a Claim to him and his perſonal Service. 
And if he diſlikes the Meaſures of the Government, he has no way 
left to oppoſe them, but theſe formal ones, which the Community 
hath thought fit to eſtabliſh for the Security of its Liberty. There- 
fore while that Government ſubſiſts, all violent Attacks upon it, by 
any Part of the Community, can be deem'd nothing but Rebellion, 
and all Invaſions of its Rights, by any Part of it, can be reckon'd n0- 
* but Treaſon: | | 


A Scev. 1 fancy I apprehend your A 3 chat while 
any People live under the Protection of the State, and enjoy the 
Rights and Privileges of the Community, any direct Act of that Par- 
ty to the Violation of the State is abſolutely Treaſon: and the State 
has a Right to proſecute that Party, as Traytors. But this is not the 
Caſe here, nor to the Matter in Diſpute. The Point is, whether a 
Perſon is not born in a State of Nature and Freedom, and remains ſo 
till he ſhall by ſome Act of his own connect himſelf; and whether 
being thus connected only upon certain Conditions, The Conditions 
not being fulfill d, he can again be diſengagd. 

The Caſe of the Iriſh Troops that have been found amongſt the 
unhappy Party in this late Affair, comes preciſely up to the Matter. 
They were not in Arms againſt the Government while they lived un- 
der the Protection of it. They were born indeed under the Juriſ- 
dition df this Government, but it being a Government to whoſe 


Principles and Maxims (that is, to the Conditions by which they 


muſt be admitted to the full Protection of it,) they could not give 
their Conſent, they have accordingly never connected themſelves by 
their own Conſent to it, and therefore are not connected according to 


ance, as due to that Protection which they received by the Toleration 


of the Government, have ſome Time fince refign'd that Protection, 


and withdrawn from this Allegiance to the Government under which 
they were born; have put themſelves under the Protection of ano- 


ther, 


: 
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ther, and they ſay it is now due to that Stats which oe pro- 
tects and maintains them; and they are accordingly obeying the Or- 
ders of a Government that maintains them, and are fighting the Bat- 
tles of a Country that receives and ſupports them as its Subjects to 
fight their Battles. They are in the Pay of France, and therefore owe 
Military Allegiance to the Military: Power; and as Soldiers muſt obey 
every Order, and act wherever they are commanded ; Therefore, as 
they rightly ſay, you muſt either diſavow your Principles, or fore- 
| bannen 1 8160 
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TL. Craf. All this Confuſn and falſe Application of theſe "TERS 
ples ariſes from our talking too crudely of a State of Nature, as the 
actual natural State of Man's Exiſtence prior to all Government: and 
of Society, as an artificial Remedy ſuperinduced upon this State, by eve- 
ry Individual's s actual Conſent to redreſs the Perverſions of the natural 
Situation. - 

. this Point hes bean a. the. 
following manner: To know how Men came to be thus connected 
together, they have ſuppoſed a Time before they were connected at 
all, and then from examining the Circumſtances of this State, which. 
they call a State of Nature, they have attempted to find out, What 
ſhould be preciſely and adequately the Cauſe, why Men left this in- 
dependent State, and connected themſelves in Society or Government, 
and as there never really in Nature could be any ſuch State, every one 
have followed their own Fancies in deſcribing it. One Part have 
painted Mankind running about like Beaſts, feeding in the Fields, and 
dwelling in Caves and Dens ; but of theſe ſome, as Mr. Hebbs and 
his Followers, have made them of the fierce; and wild kind; while 
others rather treat them as tame and domeſtic. Another Part has 
drawn this Age as a Race of God-like heav'nly Beings, . above the oO. 
dinary Wants and Paſſions of the preſent degenerate one; and indeed, 
as the Stagyrite ſays, if Man be taken out of his natural yy State, 
eee 15 


Now 
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Nom that this firſt ſetting out, has been the Cauſe of 
much Confuſion and wild Reafoning in this Matter; for inſtead of 
examining what could be the Reaſon of ſuperinducing a Regimen or 
Government upon the State of Seciety which is the real State of Nature; 
they ſuppoſe this State to be independent of all communicative Inter- 
courſe, and then ſeek for Reaſons why Men ſhould enter into Society 
or Government which they confound as the ſame Thing; whereas the 
true Method ſeems to me to be, to examine what is the real natural 
State of Mankind, and then from ſeeing why in ſuch a State they 
cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt without Government, the Reaſons will appear 
why they muſt neceſſarily connect and ſubordinate themſelves in Go- 
vernment. Whoever conſiders it in this manner will find, I believe, 
that the ſocial State or a State of Society is the real State of the Nature 
of Mankind. To ſeparate and diſtinguiſh the Ideas of what is com- 
monly called a State of Nature and a State of Government, for the 
Purpoſes and Eaſe of thinking is juſt and ſcientific ; but to argue from 
ſuch a State as an actual exiſting thing, and to refer to that as a Proof 
from Matter of Fact, is falſe and unphiloſophical; For Man is not, 
nor cannot be that wild random independent Being we talk of; but 
Society, . the political State, is the real natural State of Man. Nor is 
Eu e but eſſential to the Na- 
ture of Mankind. 

That which is of Nature is the State of Nature; now that Man 
ould mbit by and exiſt in Communion is of Nature, therefore the 
Communion of Mankind is the State of Nature. For Man, whether 
we conũder him in every State and Circumſtance of Fortune thro all 
the Stages of Life, if we look upon him an Infant groveling and cry- 
ing upon the Ground, thro Life, to that ſecond more helpleſs Infan- 
cy of old Age, we ſhall fee him in all his Wants and Imperfections 
incapable of ſupporting and maintaining this ſtrange implicated Frame 
of Being, ſcarcely in one Inftance, much leſs thro all of them. A- 
gain. If exiſting in that Habitude of things, which is ſuitable to 
oe Power "and Properties of any Being, is its natural State, how 


preciſely 
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preciſely ſo is Communion that State of. Man? All his Powers and 


Faculties are formed for that, all his Affections private, domeſtic'and 


public, not only formed for it, but incite and drive us into it. There 
is a Principle of Attraction which we can no more reſiſt to hold our- 


ſelves unconnected, than we could reſiſt that earthly one of Gravity 


to ſuſpend ourſelves in the Air. Nor is all this in vain and uſeleſs, 
lis the very Spirit of that Syſtem in which we de actually exift. "Tis. 
that Spirit by which this Syſtem and our own Exiſtence muſt be pre- 
ſerved. Man cannot ſubſiſt but by Labour, and tilling the Ground 
which is given for his Subſiſtence, and by working the Fruits and 
Produce of it: but all theſe things are connected in their Exiſtence, 
and their Properties are intervoven and run into one another: there- 

anner e nn, 4 
- Dur e 'ore ene Matters land dad's Min is 
this Window bene he threw open ths Cilliitanes wad we were Gti 
tained with the moſt noble and delightful Proſpect of à great Tract 
of Country that I ever ſaw, for the Houſe ſtanding juſt upon the 
Brink of a Cliff, we looked over a very extenſive Vale that formed a 
| kind of Amphitheatre. Dur Situation was fo much above this Coun- 
try, that, as if we were ſome ſuperior Beings, we could F 
the whole at one View, and conſider the Parts of it (which de 
vvere amidſt them would more than abſorb our Apprebenſiom) 48 A. 
tin and fmall Portions. We could talk of large Fields' of 'Paſture 
and Tillage, great 'TraQ of Plamations, and even large Towns, asof 
very ſimple diſtin Ideas which we could calily manage —$0' very 
fine a Sight occafioned a Pauſe in the Converſation ; but after Gme 
time Crafſes reſumed bis Diſcourſe, and ſaid, pointing to a little Farm 


juſt et the bow of dhe Hill; Do you ſes thery that litele Cottage 


r 9G Ga ICE: 
lietle Farms in the Country. You ſoe, by that latie Ri- 
hat He how well ue watcred, and this) Wood that 
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| that is half encloſed by the Rivulet is eſteem d a ſweet bit of Ground, 
| as you may gueſs by its being ſo well ſtock d; that fine Crop too 
which looks ſo yellow, and reaches a good way on by the Hill-fide 
belongs to the ſame ; beyond that, yon large Plain is its fen Meadow); 
and its home Grounds, ſee here juſt about it, thoſe Cloſes on the left 
| Hand. And from that Garden Spot and Orchard juſt behind the 
Houſe, and the great Number of Poultry in the Yard, you fee that 
| it has every thing within itſelf. | 
Tou would ſay now that from Induſtry in this little Corner, might 
be ſerved not only all the Wants, but all the comfortable and plea- 
ſureable Enjoyments of Life; and as Matters now ſtand, why ſo they 
| may; and the Farmers that now live in it are, perhaps, the ancienteſt 
Family in the Country, for. the Mawers have rented it, Father and 
J Son, in Succeſſion beyond all Memory; and you ſee by its Produce, 
| and the Condition of its Fences, that it wants no kind of Cultivation 
| and good Huſbandry.— Well, but do you ſee. yonder, as far as you 
can ſee, at the Foot of thoſe Hills (where that great River coming 
round; enters the Proſpet)—towards the Right there—do you ſee 
| ſomething as it were a Wart in the Horizon However circum- 
| ſcrib'd within itſelf and independent this Farm here may ſeem, I can 
| aſſure it is ſo intimately connected with yon almoſt inviſible Spot that 
n could not ſubſiſt, nor be what it is without it If we had the Te- 
| leſcope here you would ſee that yon Spot is a Minery.—Now tell me 
| how could this Farm be inhabited without Houſes or Hutts, or how 


could it ſupport its Inhabitants without Culture ? But without Tools. 
and Implements we muſt be reduced to digging Holes with our Nails, 
1 to burrough in, and without the Implements of Huſbandry we muſt 
| | work, as well as eat, with our Teeth. "Tis yon Spot that ſupplies 


| the Materials for all theſe Inſtruments, and that Boat there that is 
| coming round yon Reach of the River, is bringing them to that large 


Town' to be made up. Now how do you think that vaſt Multitude of | 
| Inhabitants (the Noiſe of which we almoſt hear hither like a hum- | 
| wing) can be ſalſtcd, W 
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lies round it ? So that you ſee this little Spot here is ſo far from being 
independent, that its Intereſt, its Subſiſtence, is intervoven with. = 
greateſt, the moſt diſtant Parts of this vaſt Tract of Country. 
was I to purſue this Conſideration further, thro all the ſeveral, vari 
ous, intermediate and collateral Connexions, you would ſee that not 
only this Spot and its. Inhabitants, but every the remoteſt, the beſt 
and worſt are all ſo inſeparably connected and link d to each and the 
Whole, that there is ONE UNINTERRUP TED-CONCATENATION of 2 
one Intereft and Exiſtence of the Whole. If we were to conſider thoſe 
whoſe Care is the bringing forth, and producing, and | nurturing the 
ſeveral Products and Fruits of the Earth both internal and external 
Next thoſe who work them up through all their \innamerable Va- 
riety of Frames and | Faſhions, 05 almoſt infinite Uſes and Pur- 
poſes of Mankind—then all thoſe who prepare and make the Tools 
and Inſtruments for thoſe to work with how theſe connect and are 
connected with the Whole—then thoſe who dig and work the Mate- 
rials of Which theſe are made—and then thoſe who diſtribute and 
vend all to the Conſumer — and laſtly the Means and Method by 


' which all this Intercommunion and Commerce is carried on Were 


ve minutely to conſider all theſe Links of which theſe are only the 
Heads, you would look upon this Landſkip beſotre us as one. great 
intricate and exquiſite Piece of Mechaniſm-; which by an almoſt in- 
finite Number of ſubordinate Powers, all ſeverally connecting and : con- 
nected to each other, all together conſpiring to the one univerſal 
Movement of the Whole, directs its Operations to the nobleſt Pur- 
poſes, the Support and Welfare of Mankind, | |. 

Thus we ſhould ſee Man not that diſtinct independent 8 
but how every Individual is link d. in with each other and the whole 
Community. We ſhould ſee that: all Mankind are, as Ghardndas calls 
them, Meſſ- mates and Fellow- boarders. But theſe are ay Mat- 
ters before Breakfaſt; and there is no End of them. | 

The Mythologi/ts ſet. it in a more eaſy and lively Form; 3 fn 
-that Jupiter, aſter he had ſeized his Father, and had taken " 
E 
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himſelf the Government of the World, came down to Mount Ida, or 
the Peak of ſome high Mountains whoſe Heads are above the Clouds, 
from thence (as we may do from this Cliff) to ſurvey his Kingdom. 
Hut whether it had ſuffered any Violence in the late Revolution of 
Nature, or he had been miſinformed, is not clear; however inſtead 
of that fertile fruitful teeming Earth, flowing with Milk and Honey, 
inhabited by a Race of Men living in Peace and Plenty, feeding on 
the f Produce of the Earth, and fleeping on Carpets of 
Flowers, inſtead of ſuch viſionary Scenes of Nonſenſe, he found it 
wild, over-run with Weeds, a Land of Thorns and Thiſtles; and 
Mankind as wild as the Country, and near as ſavage as the Beaſts of 
it. In ſhort he found Nature in a diſtracted diſunited State; exiſt- 
ing at Random and by Chance; and going by piece-meal, one part 
after another, to Wreck and Ruin; and Chaos gaining upon his Em- 
pire every Age. In that Inſtant he took from his Girdle that golden 
Chain eternal and infinite, with which he holds all Things, and 
poured it. forth in an inviſible ineffable Manner through every Power 
and Mode of all Exiſtence, fo as to interweave the Eſſence of every 
Creature into one another, and to connect them all, ſo that they 
could not exift, but by and in Communion with one another. And 
thus this Communion of Society is founded on that univerſal Law of 
Nature, by which all things, as in ſome golden Chain, are connected. 
and united, upheld and maintained in one Syſtem and Co-exiſtence. 

Being all thus linked together in one Communion, in one common 
Intereſt, they may be properly faid to be a Society, a People; but 
yet having no natural Principle of acting as one Whole, they are in a 
natural Incapacity of managing this common Intereſt : Therefore his 
next divine Thought was to lay open before the Eye of their Reaſon 
fo much of the Rationale of this myſtick Chain, as to inſtruct them 
how they ought to frame and ſubordinate each amongſt themſelves, 
as to put on a Form capable of ſuch Principle; that there might be 
ſome one determinate Method, by which this indeterminate and dif- 


A as the Power of one 
Body, 
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Body, one Whole. And this Form is what may be called Impire or 
Government. And thus, toys PU Nenne 
munion of Mankind“. 


. Scev. This golden Chain that Jies thus open to the Bye of Retjen | 
may be, for ought I know, very reaſonable, but I want to know 
what actualiy could determine theſe Connexions and Subor dinidtions to be 
ſuch as they are. What could determine this our Legiſlator: (for ſo 
likewiſe we will call thoſe Chances and Viciſſnudes of things by 
which Governments have been brought about) What could determine 
this Legiſlator to divide the Multitude into the Governed and Gover- 
nor, and to place the Power of Government in any one Part rather 
than another? Whence aroſe that Authority and Influence with 
Power to ſupport and maintain it? I know many, like ſome rough 
reaſoning Brennut, would throw the Sword into the Scale, and ſay, 
That only ought to turn it. But how came Brenmis by the Directi- 
on of this Sword ? How came about thofe Connexions and Subordi- 
nations, by which that Impire (which he hath. at the Head of the 
States Forces) was formed? So again we return to the ſame Queſti- 
on, What is that by which we can preciſely ſay, that the Bulande of 
Power does actually to this or that Side, and what can 
be the Matter of ſuch Falance? It cannot be meer brutal 
or Force; for if ſo, . ger e 
nm | oy, 


Z. Craff Either my own Heedleſined, 5 
drawn me in to preach and dogmatize like any bearded Sophiſt; hut 
1 wiſh with all my Soul our good People would come down to 
Breakfaſt, and ſpoil this Sport, for I am quite ſick of thyſelf. 
ge ge agg . 
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The: Poſſeſſions of this Earth, or thoſe things with which a Man 


muſt be cloathed and fed, conſiſt of the Products. of the Land cul- 


tured and manufactured. Theſe become a Man's either by his having 
acquired ſome Land, or where by being allowed to employ his La- 
bour on another's Land, he has a certain Share in the Products of 
ſuch Land. This muſt naturally divide Mankind into two Sorts of 
Inhabibants, the Landholder and the Labourer. Of which any Body, 
that ſees the Courſe and Viciſſitude of human Poſſeſſions, will eaſily 


know the latter muſt be the Many, the other the Few; and that the 


Many muſt neceſſarily be dependent, and under the Influence of ſuch 
Few: And that theſe Few likewiſe muſt, be under certain Connexi- 
ons and Dependencies amongſt one another, in Proportion to their 
Intereſt amongſt one another, and their. greater or leſs Influence over 
the Many. And to this Purpoſe we read in Ariflotle; If the Go- 
vernment be thus ſuppoſed to be founded in the Balance of. Property, 


each Part of it will have a Share of - ſuch Government in Proportion 


to his Property. For of an hundred Min it can never be, that he, 
who only contributes one, ſhould have an equal Share in the Diſtri- 
bution with him that bears all the reſt of the Dividend, neither in the 
firſt Conſtituents of Government, nor in their Succefſors the Subjects. 
ol the ſame . This Balance of Property can alone be (where there 
is no Violence done to the Vigor of natural Principles) the Matter or 
Ground of a Balance of Power, as we have a moſt illuſtrious Fact in 
the moſt ancient Account of the Egyptian Empire, which was ſettled 
by Jeſcpeb, as it remained to the Days of Diodborus Siculus. This 
' BALANCE. or -PRQPERTY can be the only firft, natural, real and per- 
manent Ground of thoſe Connexions and Subordinations which form an 
Impire ; however variquſly Authority may afterwards build upon it by 
Intrigue. Such who. think it ſufficient to account for this ſecondary. 
Principle, may ſee the. beſt, Account of it in one of Sir William Tem- 


Ei ne yag Tur xT1pater xagr ixomirnoar x, c,)ꝓẽÿr, Tooire pullixuor, Soong wig WM- 
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Mes Eflays on Government. But this Balance of Property is the ori- 
1 ginal real Foundation, and in Proportion to the various and ſeveral 
; Aggregations of it, this Inpire muſt put on its various Forms. 
But further, whoever have taken upon themſelves the Le 
(either in Speculation or in Practice, in Treatiſe or in Fug have 
| failed or ſucceeded according to their Attention to this-Point. For 
this is a Thing really exiſting, and can moreover only exiſt as it hath 
its Foundation in Nature. For whoever hath attempted to frame and 
| model it artificially to their own Schemes, inſtead of building upon- 
| it as a Foundation exiſting in Nature, have all found their Schemes 
Utopran and their Legiſlature abortive. 
All the lefſer. Politicians who have written of: theſe nn have 
| never ſo much as-dreamt of this; and many who have had an Eye to- | 
| it have ſo nodded about it, that they have always treated it as an arti- 
1 ficial thing, which was to be framed. and modelled even any 
'how, juſt as beſt ſuited their Hypotheſes. . The firſt that applied this 
| Doctrine to Politics, was PHALEAs of Chalcidon®, and his Syſtem- 
was, that all Eſtates ſhould be made equal, and all Degrees levelled: 
in a free City, and that there ſhould be an open Intercommunion= 
eſtabliſhed amongſt all and every Citizen. The next that we know 
of, is Hyropamus the Mzlfian, who in his Treatiſe of Politics, 
would model this Foundation into three artificial Parts, and upon 
theſe form his three Kind of Citizens and, their: ſeveral Natures, the: 
Huſbandman, the Handicraftman, and the Military Order: * 
But there is one Miſtake which runs through all theſe Utopian Le- 
vellers, and which they take up one after another even down to Sir: 
Thomas More. And it is this. They ſee the natural Connexion that 
there is between the Balance of Power and the Balance of Property, 
| bdaut think this Balance is a meer artificial Thing, and muſt owe both 
| its Napuse and Exiſtence e the W 
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conſidering the moſt intimate Connexion there is between this and 
Nature, that is the Nature of the Country and People where it is 
found. It is this Conſideration which diſtinguiſhes the Utopian from 
the Politician: And it is this which diſtinguiſhes the great Mr. Hor- 
ringten from theſe Wild-ſhavers. He ſays indeed, as do all the beſt 
Writers, that this Balance is to be rectified and regulated by the 
Hands' of the Legiſlator or Miniſter : But that it has its Foundation 
in Nature, in the Scite and Circumſtances of the Country and People. 
And though the Government of his Oceana may appear in ſo queſti- 
| enable a Form; yet as he all along ſuppoſes it to be built on ſuch a 
Foundation, as where the Balance of Property is in the People, and 
ſays it can be only true and right as that is Fact or not, we can only 
condemn it when we know, whether at the Time in which he wrote, 
there was ſuch a Balance or not in Favour of the People. But if he 
had been alive at this Day, he could have ſhewn from the ſame Prin- 
ciples, upon which his Oceana is founded, that the Conſtitution of 
our preſent State is founded in Truth and Nature, and therefore le- 
gal and right; becauſe his Principles are no viſionary ones of Fancy, 
hut drawn from Nature and Fact. 

- And further, free Governments muſt not only be founded, and o- 
riginally conſtituted upon this Balance, but muſt be adminiſtered like- 


may have aroſe upon: this, it is from this alone that they can take 
their Policy. For wherever the landed Property is, there will (un- 
lefs there be ſome unnatural EN TRIO gan of 
— — Dower. 

No in an induſtrious trading and free Nation this naturally will 
be often ſhifting and changing Hands. Thus, ſays Plato , come a- 
bout the Revolutions and Changes of Power in a Government. And 
thus, for Inftance, the Democracy gains upon the Few. While 
the young Nobles, attending to nothing but their Pleaſure, cad 
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wiſe upon theſe Principles. However the Forms of Government 


fl 


more and more every Day, and 


(9.2 
« in every Extravagancy of Expence, the People partly by Purchaſe, 
and partly from eating into their Eſtates by Uſury, buy them out 


every Day become more rich and 
« more powerful, till the whole Balance ſhall have ſhifted into their 
« Hands.” Now while the old Poſſeſſors who have parted with the 
Land are unwilling to part with the Power that hath lain fo long in 
their Hands, atiſc thoſ: Struggles which are the only real Parties in a 
free Government. But verily at laſt the Power muſt follow too. And 
then thoſe old Families who formerly had it, think the Conſtitution 
corrupted, and the true Balance deſtroyed. And, as in all wiſe and free 
States, there will be a mutual Connexion between the Men of Pro- 
perty and the Government, this will naturally give Riſe to theſe old 
Conſtitutioniſts to conſider the Government and Country as in two 
different, if not direct contrary Intereſts. This has been eminently. 
the Caſe in all thoſe great Shiftings of Property that have happened. 
in this Kingdom: As at the Time of the Reformation, when Trade 
firſt began to flouriſh, and the Commonalty to grow Conſiderable +. 
and it: was upon the Humour that took Riſe from a-like Occaſion not: 
half a Century ago, that the artful Author of The Diſſertation on 
Parties has engrafted that invidious and miſchievous nden of 
Court and Country Tnteref.. i 

Now if we conſider thoſe Struggles and Partics that happen i in a. 
free Government, by theſe Principles; we ſhall have no Reaſon to 
make ſuch Governments confiſt of ſuch Stuff, as dif- 
ferent and diſtinct Intereſts. For whatever real Parties there can be 
in a free Government, they can only ariſe from the changing and. 
ſhifting of this Balance while the Power is getting into other Hands 
than where it was before; but wherever it goes, if it be no further 
extended, and no otherwiſe founded, than on the Balance of real 
Property, it is equally legal and true, be it in the Hands of the Ma- 
ny, the Few, or even One. But wherever there is any popular Tu- 
mult on one Hand; or Cabal of the Few, or Tyranny of the One, 
4 that t 60.90" eee 3 of theſe natural 
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632) 
Principles; ſuch Party becomes a Faction; and it becomes the Duty 
of every honeſt Man to oppoſe it with all his Might, and with all his 
Strength to endeavour to cruſh ſuch Faction. 

Upon this Balance have all Governments that have been able to ſub- 
fiſt and maintain themſelves been formed or aroſe. Whether they 
have been formed at once where ſome good and great Man has ſhewn 
the Community this Balance, and formed and faſhioned their ſeveral 
Connexions and Subordinations accordingly : as thoſe of Crete, Lace- 
demon and Carthage : or where by degrees and length of Time, fluctu- 
ating by all the Changes and Chances of Fortune, thro! all the Viciſ- 
litudes of Time, and revolving from one Extreme of utmoſt Hazard 
and Ruin to another, from being tried and experienced in every Evil 
| that can be ſurvived, The People themſelves have come, as it were, to 
feel it out; as in Albens and Rome. 

The conſidering the Matter in this or ſome fach Light would free 
this Subject from all the Difficulties and Objections with which it is 
attended. For you ſee by this how every Man is even from his Birth, 
and in that State of Nature which we talk of, ſo connected to the 
Community, that his Attachment is indiſſolvable but by the Diſſolu- 
tion of the Community: and you perceive how all thoſe Ties by 
which he is connected and ſubordinate, ſpring naturally one from 
another to the utmoſt Strictures of Government, and yet all con- 
fiſtent with that Liberty, which is confiſtent with the natural State of 
Man, the Social. But it yet remains, whether upon the Application 
of -theſe Principles to the real Exerciſe and Adminiſtring of Govern- 
ment, whether they will be found throughout conſiſtent with that 
true Policy which is founded, in Liberty. For if theſe be true you 

may ſe that a Subject is inſeparably connected with the Government: 
but how this can be, and how it can be conſiſtent with Liberty, muſt 


remain a Doubt. 


beer. But it muſt not remain ſo; I own I ſhould be bey gba 
| to ſee a fair Plan of your Reaſoning ; and not only a Plan, but rather 


an intire Structure of your Syſtem: it would give me great Satisfaction 
to 


(33) 
on to ſee how theſe Doctrines hang together; and 1 ſhould be hearti- 
ly pleaſcd to reconcile your Principles and your Politics. 


L. Craſſus. As nothing would give me greater Satisfaction than to 
vindicate myſelf to one of your Judgment, I will endeavour to do 
it; but, if it is to be done by framing Hypotheſes and building Sy- 
tems, neither my Abilities nor my Inclination will befriend me. I 
had once occafion to be pretty much with ſome of thoſe 1ri/þ Officers 
in the French Service (whoſe Caſe we juſt now mentioned) I had fre- 
quent Opportunity of converſing freely with them; and this very 
Subject, amongſt many others, was a Topic of our Converſation :; 
there was amongſt them a Perſon of Spirit and Learning ; and I free- 
ly own that theſe very Arguments, which you now uſe, he would 
urge with ſuch Force, and under Colour of ſuch enlarged Benevo- 
lence, that, half charmed with the Appearance of his Humanity, I 
have been often dazzled with the Speciouſneſs of his Reaſoning. And, 
as it was a Subject I had but little conſidered, I could little anſwer his 
Arguments. However, I was very careful to remember them, and 
even to write them down. And fince that Time I have beea led into 
a Chain of Reaſonings on this Subject, that endeavour to avoid theſe 
Difficulties, and to ſettle preciſe Ideas of Communion, Society, and 
Government ; and that Relation there is between the Government and 
Subject. Which F you think it worth your while to hear, you may; 
OPS after Breakfaſt we will c into the . 
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Syſtem, will always lie under the Suſpicion of being viſionary and 


our Conyerſatian before Breakfaſt had too airy an Appearance. There- 
fore, in conſidering this Subject, I have endeavoured to make ſuch an 
actual Survey, as may obviate all ſuch Objections; and theſe two or 


(36) 
runs ſome of themoſt ingenious Books of this Age. Well, Lucius, 
ſays I, we ſee you are preparing to receive us: And, tho' you mo- 


_ deftly declined the Building of Syſtems, I ſee you are reſolved to in- 
trench yourſelf, and ſecure your Poſt, by building this Barricado of 


Quotations and Authorities —But, for Heaven's Sake, why all this ?— 
I confeſs for my Part, that when IT am in the Company of my 
Friends, and thoſe ſuch as have Spirit enough to advance ſome new 
| ene Bracew a eee 

your own Sentiments, in the plain friendly Language of y our 
own Heart, than hear you repeat thoſe of another in however Gen- 


” tific a Manner. All the Uſe that I know of ſuch Materials is, either 


10 illuſtrate or confirm; But, where's Man has a juſt and true Taſte, 
he will ſhow it more by treating a Subject in a natural, wee ee 
Manner, than by all the Richneſs and Embroidery of Quotations : If 


| he is not ſufficiently Maſter of his SubjeRt to explain it from his own 


Thoughts, he never will be able to do it from thoſe of another: And 


for Matter of Authority, if that may ever lawfully be uſed, there can 
be none more winning than that of a reſpected Friend. "Y 


S 


T. Graff. Believe me, I am as averſe from this falſe Parade as you 
can be; but in Matters of this Nature, where any moral or civil Rea- 


ſonings are endeavoured to be explained, as conſequential upon ſome - 
prior Syſtem, whoever aims to make a Draught of that State or 


hypothetical : As I dare ſay, if the Truth was known, you thought 


three Places that my Papers refer me to, are, if I may ſo call them, 


the Bearings and Soundings of this Chart, So that I hope to be able 
to demonſtrate the Thing from the actual State of the Caſe. How- 


a aut Jopk: Pogk 890 EH AN, Þr 
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i (37) 
(from what we were able to ſettle between us) we are already) gt 
vanced, 

If I rightly recolle& our Converſation, it hath „ 
Fact, by Inſtances and Examples of the ſeveral Reaſonings and Argu- 
ments in common Uſe, that the Principles of the Doctrine of an ori- 
ginal Contract have been miſunderſtood, and miſrepreſented, as well 
by thoſe who affected to maintain them, as by thoſe who profeſſedly 
oppoſed them ; and this in every poflible Caſe that can be ſuppoſed, 
and in every Uſe to which they can be applied:  Whence all that 
falſe Policy, that calls Factions and Parties, and Checks, and inde- 
pendent Intereſts, and ſuch Stuff, Conſtitutional. And the Method 
in which the Subject aroſe to our Conſideration, whether naturally or 
from my Friend Qyintus's Artifice I don't know, was by our review- 
ing the Circumſtances of the Origin of this Contract in all thoſe 
Points of View, which the would call the four Cauſes. of 
it's Exiſtence, the Material, the Formal, the Efficient, and Final. 
We found it miſrepreſented in its Conſtituents, when the Contract is 
any how explained as an Alliance between King and People; where- 
as it is AN UNION OF EVERY INDIVIDUAL IN ONE | COMMUNITY. 
We ſaw that its very Frame and Conſtitution is-perverted, when it is 
ſaid to conſiſt; of ſo many different and diſtin Intereſts, allied toge- 
ther by voluntary Contract, an artificial Form made and inftituted at 
the Will of the Legiſlator ; whereas it is found to be an AcTuaL 
NATURAL SYSTEM, ariſing from the Vigor of natural Principles, 
We ſcemed likewiſe to agree, that the efficient Reaſon, which 1s re- 
ferred to as the Cauſe of Government, is miſtakep, when it is repre- 
ſented to be the Fear of external \VGolence ; whereas it appeared to us, 
not to be Inpulßve, but ATTRACTIVE. We ſaw too that it's End 
and Deſign is abſolutely deſtroyed, when ProteQtion ſimply, is repre- | 
ſented as the final Cauſe of it; and that ſeveral Actions abſolutely 
inconfiſtent-with the Being of Government at all were defenfible on 
fach Principles. We e eee . 
quences 


(38) N 


quences aroſe from the unphiloſophie Manner of explaining this Sub- 
ject by an artificial Theory; whereas I endeavoured to ſhow from 
an actual Survey of the moral and civil Syſtem, that there is a one 
uninterruptet Concatenation of a one Intereſt and Exiſtence of the 
Whole. And that thus Communion, or the ſocial State, is the real 
State of .the Nature of Man And that Government is a flill further 
Progreſs of this Syfttm, as it ariſes, by Ways and Means content with 
all the Rights and Liberties of Man, from the Vigor of natural Princi- 
Ps; which Principles, I hinted, were the Doctrine of the Ballance 
vf Power ariſing From the Ballance of Property, determined by the 
ere 


2. Scæv. You muſt not be ſurpriz'd; that I here differ from you : 
For fo very perplex'd are all Reaſonings in mixed Modes, ſuch as 
moral Diſquiſitions, either from the complex Nature of the Terms, or 
the infinite Intricacy of managing them, that we can ſcarce, in the 
moſt fimple, arrive at any Oertainty of Concluſion. Not that the 
Things are ſeſs capable of Demonſtration; than thoſe Truths which 
ae Ad Mathematic, but that they are infinitely more difficult, and 
dur Mnited Capacitics fearce equal to the Taſk. While I followed 
You in the Courſe'of your Ariabyſis, and readily aſſented to every Ad- 
varices of Yotr Argument, I did, without Heſitation, follow yqu to 
yotr Concluffon: Vet, when I would recolle& it, and fix it in my 
Mind, I fand myftelf led quite another Way, by the ſame Principles: 
And theſe Imperfectiens and Affections which, you ſay, lead Man to 
<ommianicite M Society, and thoſe Connexions which, you ſay, 
mat him fubfiſt by Communion only, ſeem to me the very immediate 
and riedffiry Reafom of ſuperior Authority, and the very creating 
Que of ümt Seberdinston, and whieh naturally conſtitutes and ter- 
Antes in the Doninion of one. For, if I look upon Man in a 
State prior to Gowernment, in what may be called a State of Nature, 
A o ne. 


1 


as it is uſually apprehended, a State of abſolute Independency : Ls 
that Mankind cannot ſubſiſt and maintain even this 1 


5 | ions, but by the al Waden 4 Eaves HTN i 

4 Reafon and Equity, which ſhall be à common Meaſure and Canon 
4 to them in their ſeveral Interferings with each other. Which Law 

| cannot thus exiſt to that Effet, but by the Activity of ſome. com- 

mn. Ameo. who hath Power and Authority to enforce its Exe- 

cution: For in every Caſe, where two Parties may be: ſuppoſed thus 

NNE there will be an Appeal to this Law, not in the abſtra&t 

| Rules of Reaſon, but to ſome one Third, who ſhall be Adminiſtra- | 

1 tor and Executor between them of this Law. So that.you fee their 

Paſſians and Affectians are ſo far from working them into Commu- 

nian and Baciety, that they bring Mankind into ſuch a State, as makes 
neceſſary and authorizes the Gavernment of ſome common Admi- 
niſtrator af Juſtice ; and therefore naturally ſubordinates them to this 
ſupream Authority: And conſequently, to uſe your Method of Ex- 
pteſſion, Mankind is thus by Nature divided into the [Governed 
and: Governor, who has in his Hands the Exereiſe and Authority of 
the : Law of Juſtice and Equity. We find ontſelves without this a 
were Multitude, a Rout, blind. and inactive: This therefore we ſeek, 
and this God has given. us in his. Miniſter, ſet ver us for our Rule 

and Governance, to pratect and actuate us: This, And this only, we 

ſeck in Society, and thus far our Principles naturally lead. .. * As 

te (therefore (ſays Ariſlatiæ) that which, in all Arts and Schenck, he 

ſupream Good ariſing ultimately from them, is their 2 9 9 
-<»End, ſo in the Art of Government, ned e hens by 

-« of Map. that which is pe lp 
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above, that there can be no other End or final Clauſe, he goes on: 

« *Tis therefore apparent, that a Government does not become ſuch 
by any Communion of Place, or from its being model'd into a 
« Fortification againſt Violence, or from any Intercommunity what- 
ever. Theſe are not the Eſſentials, without which it would not 
« be a Government; but yet tis neceſſary that theſe be in a well re- 
<< pulated State: Yet, if all theſe ever were inherent in a Community, 
« jt is not ſtill, for all that, a Government; but then only it becomes 
t ſuch, when it is eſtabliſhed on ſuch a Communion of Juſticeand Equi- 
ty, as is productive to its Subjects of a Life free and happy in every 
Neſpect, and fo abſolutely and compleatly ſuch, as is not attain- 
«« able by any other Means. So that the true preciſe End of civil So- 
«. ciety is the abſolute compleat happy Being, ariſing from the Ex- 
4 iſtence of Juſtice and Equity in its full Vigor: And thus civil So- 
« ciety is created for the Support and Carrying to its utmoſt Vigor 
the Law of Juſtice and Equity, of the Purpoſes of the perfect 
happy Being of the Community. He therefore, who is productive 


To the ſame Conclufion doth Plato, from his State of (Commn- 
nion, bring his Policy, very gravely deducing the Reaſon of their De- 
mocracy and free State from the actual equal Birth of every Indi- 


. 1 . 65 
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vidual in the Origin of it. The Reaſon of our Polity (fas he) 
« js the Equality of our Birth. Other Cities have been made up of 
« Men unequal and different in their Rights and Claims, whence” 
* thoſe iniquitous Politics of Tyranny and Oligarchy, whilſt" they 
1 conſider d one another, ſome as Servants, ſome as Lords: But we 
* and ours, being equal Brothers of one common Mother, hold it 
* unnatural and an Indignity, that we ſhould be to one another either 
Lords or Slaves: And the Equality of Birth, according to Nature, 
« directs us to the Equality of Rights according to Law; and we 
& know no Precedency but in the Eftimation of Wiſdom” and Vir= 
<« tue.” And therefore, as Salut the Philoſopher ſays, + where all 
Things. are under the Influence of Reaſon, and under the Authority of 
the One Beft, there is the true Empire or Government. And thus it 
appears from this univerſal” Execution of the Law of Juſtice and 
Equity, become neceffary to the Intercourſe of Mankind, I Tay, from 
the univerſal common Influence of this to all on one Hand, and 
from the Neceſſity of each appealing to this on the other, atiſes that 
univeral Connexion of all under this one Band common to all, 
whence Community or Society; and, from the Neceflity of Authori- 
ty to actuate this, ariſes the Empire of Government. 80 that, if we 
conſider this Matter only, as it reſpects the Riſe and Origin of parti- 
cular Governments, we find, *tis not the Ballance of Property in the 
Communion wee? pony, On Anthority, Dur Wine: only will it be 
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equitably and truly ſettled, where, as Ari/ofle ſays, it is put into his 
Hands, who in the Influence and Actuating the Law of Juſtice and 
Equity (the true efficient Ballance) is extended over the greater Por- 
tion of the Community. 

But if we truly and ſcriouſly conſider this Point, by a preciſe Ana- 
lyſis of the Principles on which it is founded; we ſhall find that 
there cannot be, on this Suppoſition of a Communion, in whatever 
Manner explain d, any ſuch Beings exiſting together at the ſame 


Time, as diſtinct and independent Governments; but that all Com- 


munities and Societies, of whatever Denomination, muſt all be con- 
nected, and reſpectively ſubordinate to the one Empire, founded on 
the one univerſal common Connexion of the whole Syſtem. For 
what is there that ſhall define where the Intereſt of any particular 
Community ſhall end, and ſhall firſt ſtrike off that Intereſt from the. 
univeral common one of Mankind? And what ſhall be the Barrier. 
to theſe thus ſeparated ? That we may ſay thus far is their Intereſt 


extended, and no f; : There can be none but Force,. and this 6 


gain recurs to Protection ; for the lefſer and weaker States are equally 
liable to the Oppreſſion n as private fingle Perſons to 
the Injuries of their Neighbours ; and therefore the ſame Reaſqn,, 
hn ie hr an private Communities, remains till all be under 
the univerſal Dominion of one. There can be no Security or Peace, 
but here ; on the Face of the- whole Earth there will be nothing but 
War and Bloodſhed; and the Hiſtory of Mankind can be nothing 
but Slaughter and Maſſacre, till, by the Union of Part, the-Ballance 
ſhall be deſtroyed, and, the ftronger drawing the leſſer into the Sphere 
of its Power, all the Earth ſhall flow together into the ſame Maſs, 
and all be united under one univerſal Monarchy ; where the Intereſt: 
of all Mankind ſhall be under one and the ſame Influence, and "Te; 
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Here Craſſus, very ſanguine to reply, bluſh'd and heſitated ſo much, 
that it ſeem'd he was more willing than prepar'd to anſwer : However, 
after ſome RecolleQion with himſelf, he ſaid : How much eaſſer it is to 
follow any Diſquiſition, even in Matters of the abſtruſeſt Nature, 
than to diſenvelope the Perplexities that ariſe from the ObjeCtion'of 
the minuteſt Matter? And if this Method of reſpectively anſwering 
every particular Objection, inſtead of lying down the true'Theory, 
by which they may be all reſolved, hath been found to obſcure and 
confuſe thoſe Sciences, which treating only of the Modes of Num- 
ber and Figure, from the Certainty of their Concluſions, are calFd 
Mathematic *: How much more ſo muſt it totally confound” that 
Diſquiſition, where the Subject is to be conſidet d in all the Modes, 
Degrees, Complexions, and Combinations of Quality, which fearce 
in the ſimpleſt Caſe has any Standard, Meaſure, or Idea? f 
+ Altho', in the Courſe of my Analyſis, I might have been able to 
point out, from the real State of the Caſe, that no ſuch Conſequence, 
as your Objection ſuppoſes, can follow from the true ' Syſtem "of 
Things; yet it is very difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, before ſuch Ex- 
plication, to ſay preciſely where lies the Agreement or Dilagreement | 
of ſach a Caſe to the real State of Nature: Therefore T Will here 
only in general obſerve, that if you 'apprehend that Communion, . 
upon which you have built your Objection, to be the fame with that 
which I have endeavour d to explain, you quite miſapprehend the 
| * As was the Caſe In that Diſpute which arols betweth the fareign' Philoſophicid and the 
Engl, from the Objections that Mr. Leibritz contrived againſt Sir J. Newton's Theorem far 
eſtimating the Momentum of Bodies, from the Perplexity of which Objections, Anlwers, and 


Rejoinders the moſt ſupple Theorem became almoſt inexplicable, till it was reduced back to 
its original fundamental Principles. Bot fill che Confuſion was ſo great, that foth#'Even yet 


have not been able to diſenvelope it of its Obſcurity. . f 
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Matter: For mine preſuppoſes a Poſſeſſion of private Property, and 
ſubſiſts by, and takes its Form from the ſeveral Combinations and 
Intercommunity of thoſe private Poſſeſſors; whereas yours, that it 
may be productive of thoſe Conſequences that you charge it with, 
muſt either with Plato be ſuppoſed ſuch a total Interfuſion (if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf) of all Things, as levelling all the Bounds and 
Terms of Individuality deſtroys the very Poſſibility of any private 
Poſſeſſion or ſeparate Right, in any Caſe whatever: Or with Ar:i/totle 
it muſt be ſuppoſed only a (Communio Juris) common equal Right 
and Claim that all Men have upon each, from the common equal 
Share they have in the univerſal Exiſtence of a Law of Juſtice and 
Equity, being a common Rule and Canon to them, as Men, not as 
landed Subjects . Then indeed, in either of theſe Caſes, the Go- 
vernment can be no-where but where the greateſt Portion is of this Spi- 
rit of this Law; where may be ſaid to be the actual Seat of this Soul 
of the Community, which being a Spirit in all Things perfect, ætbe- 
rial, univerſal, exiſts not locally by Parts and Portions, but continu- 
ally in all Places, and all Times, the fame compleatly ; is not cir- 
cumſcribed by thoſe Walls, this Country, that Region; but with its 
Power and Preſence pervades all Regions and Oceans, even the whole 
Earth, and Heavens, and every Power and Order of Nature itſelf: 
So that indeed, if this be ſuppoſed the animating Cauſe, and Principle 
of Life to the Community, to connect and form it into Government, 
it will not be the Government of this City, or chat Country, but an 
univerſal Coaleſcence of the whole Race of Man in one univerſal 
* This is no imaginary Objefion Rated from a Suppoſition of what might ariſe from the 
falſe Application of theſe Principles. But what has been actually fiated, treated on, and re- 
cerved as the moſt ingenious and unanſwerable Account, of the Pope's Right to univerſal Domi- 
nion, as may be ſeen throughout that Treatiſe of Vida de Dignitate Reipub. Which, not only 


for the Manner-of it, which is moſt truly. elegant and learned, but in the Matter of it, which 
is the moſt extenfive and ſcientific, ſeems alone equal to ſupply the Loſs, that the World ſuſ- 


r that Society aroſe from the Communie 


But 
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of theſe Affections: So that in their Abſence his Ha 
| portionably darken'd and difpoil'd: And in the Enjoyment of them 


very Happineſs 


lieve them: This 
and be happy in making others ſo; A grows wee 
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But the Method I purſued was as follows: Since it appears to us 
hat the Account, commonly given of the natural State of Mankind, 
was productive of ſuch inconſiſtent and wild Conſequences, the Me- 
thod I took was, by reducing thoſe Conſequences to their molt pal- 


pable ity, to ſhow that that could not be the real Account. 
Yet not to eſtabliſh any other from Theory from Deſcription, which 

—_ as having no Foundation in Nature, be equally abſurd with 
the Former. I took an actual Survey of this State, and found it, in- 
g a State of abſolute Independency, * a State of Com- 
munion, by pointing out that there is a ſyſtematical Concatenation 
throughout all the Powers of Nature, and that Man is Part of that 
Syſtem. That he is formed in his Body for Labour and an active 
Life, for Arts and Induſtry ; in his Mind for Knowledge; and his 
Heart for Liberty . That he is ſo form'd in his Affections that he hath 
a ſtrong Deſire to connect and be connected with the ſeveral Objects 


Happineſs is pro- 


is ſo far forth again illuminated and animated. 5 See Man in Soli- 
tude, how miſerable and unſatisfied his Troubles overcome him; his 

is irkſome and palling : So ſtrong is our Deſire to live 
by, angleve and be belov d by our Fellow-creatures. This teaches us 
to grieve with the Afflicted, and pity them; and bleſſes us when we te- 
makes our Heart to overflow with another's Joy, 


1 ts: | ety 
6 Natlng of eukes Getes Bias: quod welten u Cater per 8 aa. aut; 


cxteri ſi careant, Vim ſuam atque Eternitatem conſervare poſſint. Cc. de Orat. Lib. 3.5 15 


+ Neceſſeerit ut Vires quaſdam Actioneſque Animi Lectoribus ob Oculos ponam, unde conſtar, | 


| Hominem naturaliter idoneum eſſe ad ineundam ampliſſimant Societatem 3 optimoſque ſus Indo- 


n nifi in eam concedat. Cumberland de Nat. Rerum, cap. 2. 194 F.. 
t Quod Nemo in Solitadine agere Vitam velit, ne cum infnita qudem Volapeatum Abun- 


dantia; facile intelligitur, nos ad Conjunctionem Congregationemque Hominum / &adnaturatem 


Communitatem eſſe natos. r nn. 
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enlarged, and diffuſes itſelf in an univerſal Benevolence to all 
Mankind. - 

But we reſted ot hee, that he was form'd in his Capacities and 
Affections for the Communion of Society; but we went on further 
to furvey him as a Part of that Syſtem. And here we faw how 
many Arts and Sciences are wanted to ſupport, how many Hands 
and Heads are neceſſary to preſerve this Being, even in its narroweſt 
Sphere. We faw, * that almoſt his every Movement and Action was 
implicated with innumerable conſpiring Movements of other Bodies, 
that partake of, and are Parts of the ſame Syſtem ; that he could not 
even till his Ground, ſo as to live by it, without the Intercourſe and 
Commerce of others; we ſaw in a Kind of Sketch, how many Hands 
and Trades were employ'd, how many Companies, and even Cities, 
interven'd, and were fed, as connected under the moſt ſimple Rela- 
tion of the Huſbandman and his Tools. But to have enlarg'd this 
Chain of Intercourſe thro all the Materials and Manufactures of the 
| induſtrious and civiliz'd World, would have been a Subject of itſelf 
for a very large Treatiſe. Nay, I might after all have purſued this 
Reaſoning up to thoſe abſtract Truths, which the Mind of Man is 
capable to collect, and have exiſted in the Divine Mind from all Eter- 
nity; thoſe Truths, which are the Laws by which this Univerſe ſub- 
fiſts, and the Model on which it was firſt form'd ; that we might ſee 
that even ſuch as are moſt ſcatter'd, and to all Appearance the moſt 
univerſal Truth. The higher we are able to purſue this golden 
Chain, Nature will appear more ſimple and uniform: “ But it is 
in Mathematics only that Truth appears moſt conſpicuous, and 
« ſhines.in her ſtrongeſt Luſtre In moſt other Sciences, all that 
beautiful Analogy, all that harmonious Connexion and Conſiſten- 
. un f and thoſe Truths that are N appear ſo 


eee ee e 
ſatur Syſtemate, Motibus implicantur. Cumberland de Leg. Nat. cap. 2. . 13. 4 
te ſcatter” 
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« W independent one of another, that 2 takin? 
to have no Manner of Relation one to another, tho it is certain 
« THAT ALL TRUTHS HAVE +.” Hence it is that Pythagoras ſaith *: + 
ce Truth before all Things exiſted in the Divine Mind, from which 
« and out of which all Things are digeſted into Order, and remain 
number d by an indiſſoluble Series.. But enough ' was done to 
ſhow, that there was actually ſuch a Connexion; therefore I next” 
undertook to explain and illuſtrate that Syſtem, as an univerſal Con- 
catenation of the whole Creation, and ſuch an Intercommunity of 
Relations amongſt the Things of this World, that no one Being is 
perfect in its oπgn Nature, independent and detach d, men 
the one great univerſal Syſtem. | 
3 before I go on to ſhow how, e tend OT 
the Syſtem of Mankind, they, by the Limitation of their \Caparities,; - 
and the Extent of their Neceſſities, form themſelves into Communities, 
and hence, by the various Combinations and Conglomerations of Pro- 4 
perty, into Government, upon theſe Communities; (in the Courſe of 
which we fhall ſee the Difficulties, about the legally and naturally 
diſtinguiſhing and keeping ſeparate ſuch Governments, elæard up): 
Before I proceed to this, I will here obſerve, that altho you ſeem to 
have fallen in with my Sentiments about this State of Communion, 
for the Sake of objecting the Conſequenee of the univerſal Monar- 
chy ; yet, explaining it indiferiminately, either after Plato's or A 
fotle's. Manner, you are not able upon ſuch Principles to form a Go- 
vernment, without to the old Theory of eſtabliſhing 
common Adminiſtrator for the Protection of the Individual, and 
forming both the Government and Governor, an artificial Thing, by 
the voluntary Compoſition of its Conſtituents. Now as your Syſtem: - 
fuppoſes this common Meaſure and Arbitrator to become ſuch from 
Came ad to. be intirely n I dent fee how” it difſers"ſo- 
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fore you recur to Mill, and make ſuch Government to ariſe merely 
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wideiy from Mr. Heb6s's Errors, as it would be thought to do.“ His 
Sentiments are, that a State of Nature is a Warfare, and that the 
Compact which calls in the Aid of Government, is a mere Treaty of 
Peace, - and Government a general Amneſty built on that Foundation, 
and is merely from a Compact and artificial. You ſay indeed, that in 
this Statc of Nature Man is ſocial, and that there is a Law of Nature +: 
Yet when you conſider his Independency, and the Extent of his Li- 
berty ; and his having the Execution of this Law, every Individual 
in his own Hands; you find that his Affections and Paſſions bring him 
into juſt the ſame Situation as the Philoſophers State of War; and, 
when from this Situation you conſider the Neceſſity of a common 
Arbitrator and Government, the very ſame Reaſons preciſely are ap- 
plied by one as by the other. And both agree in this, that this State 
of Government, by which alone the Society and Being of Mankind 
can be preſerv'd, does not exiſt in Nature, but is intirely from Com- 
pact, and is artificial. Nay, ſome of thoſe that do ſuppoſe Man by 
Nature ſocial, explain the Communion or Society as artificial, 

But of this to thoſe who are more in earneſt about it than you are, 
I perceive you only took it up as an Expedient to cement your Hy- 
potheſis; you could not but ſee that there is no Connexion between 
the Ideas of Government and Communion, as you explain it ; that 
there is nothing in ſuch a Communion that can divide its Conſtituents 


into the Governed and Governor; nothing in Nature that can fix it 


in the Hands of one rather than the other: This you ſaw, and there- 


fn nga. ee If you had not ſeen this, you 


„ Animaliom Jlorum [il es ns, &c.] Conſenſio a Natura eft. Conſenſio 


avtem Hominum a Pactis eſt, artificialis: Mirum ego non eſt, fi ad Firmitatem & Durationem 


<jus aliud prater Pactum requiretur, zempe Potentia communis à qua ſinguli fibi metuant, & 
omnium Actiones ad commune Bonum ordinat. Hobbs de Ci ve, cap. 5. þ. 5. 

+ And thus from your own Reaſoning it appears, that the Stars of Nature mult inal Likeli- 

hood have been little different from a State of War, Ld. Shaft, Charact. Rhap/. Part 2. f. 4. 


might 
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might have follow'd your two Friends Plato and the Stag yrite a lit | 
further; for, tho they differ ſo widely in their Principle, yet they 
both come to the ſame Concluſion, where you might have join'd 
them namely, that tis Nature makes this Diviſion, by that ſuppos d 
Reſidence of Wiſdom and Virtue; that ætherial Spirit which points 
out the Leaders and Governors of Mankind; which Spirit, to the 
beſt Idea that I can frame of it, cannot be more rationally tried than 
by Gordtan's Knot, or ſome ſuch wiſe Ordeal, renten, meg 
Election of Horſes and Birds, as the moſt compleat Judges . 

. —— . 
the Academic, yet of the two Plato will be found more conſiſtent 
with himſelf; for he judiciouſly ſaw, that if he would have fortn'd his 
Government upon the Ballance of ſuperior Virtue, and make his Phi- 
loſopher his Prince, he muſt aboliſh all private Property and Poſſeß.- 
munion, as a neceſſary Foundation of ſuch an Hypotheſis; and hence 
all the Errors and Diſgrace of his which ſo exquiſite and 
preciſe a Reaſoner could not but ſee, yet adhered to as: being con- 
ſiſtent. Theſe ſhameful Conſequences. Auel honeſtly dimvomt, in 
ſome Degree taking into his Foundation Property and private Puſſtt- 
ſion, yet adheres to his Structure of the Philoſopher Frince, without 
any Attention to the Influence of the Power of ſuch Property. 8 
that, altho the latter profeſſes the moſt rational Principles, yet the 
other is the better Reaſoner, and both come to the ſame Concluſion. 
hut to return: —Let us now ſuppoſe ſome Region or Country, 
in which the divers Inhabitants, in Proportion to their Attention 
and Induſtry, or other Accidents, are poſſeſſed of divers: Portions: di 
the Lands, Cattle, and Fruits of ſuch Country, and that by the 
ordinary Courſe of Property, ar any other Means, one Man, or a 
few, are in Poſſeſſion of three Parts in four of ee in 
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his Country fo circumnſtanced, let us imagine ſome abſtract Wiſeman, 
that, inſtead of tilling his Ground, and feeding his Cattle, hath been 
cultivating the Powers of his Mind, and purſuing the Reſearches of 
Wiſdom and Truth; in ſhort, that he is, without a Foot of Land, 
the very Philoſopher you would with : Let us further ſuppoſe, that 
the People of this Country finding, upon the Increaſe of their Buſineſs 
and Property, that they cannot well go on together. without ſubor- 
dinating themſelves to Government, nay, that this -Philoſopher .hath 
taught them all this: Will you now ſay that this Philoſopher; on 
whom we ſuppoſe refident this ætherial Spirit, will you fay that he 
can take the Lead, and be able to ſupport it, by Virtue of this Spirit ? 
And that the great rich one, or the few, will ſubmit: themſelves and 
their Property to the Direction and regal Influence: of this Philoſo- 
pher ? Or let him take out of their Hands the Lead of the People, 
the Bulk of whom are really already connected under their actual In- 
Auenct Q If they will not, where is his Authority? And, if they do 
fubmit, he is no more than their Servant employed by them, acting 
at their Will, and under their Authority, when they will, and may 
change, whenever they pleaſe, for the Government is ſtill in their 
Hands where the actual Influence is. For what is the Adminiftra- 
tion of Government, but preſcribing general Rules and Methods of 
Iatercourſe, and fixing one common Canon of the Rights and Actions 
of a People? When therefore thus Preſcribing becomes neceſſary, 
| K 
ſeribers. 

But alhe, re e 
Philoſopber teaching the Neceſſity, and Uſe, and Benefits of Society, 
theſe Reaſons become the inciting Motive to the People of deſiring 
2 Government: Yet, in Fact, it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
Mankind, at the Beginning of Societies, had any Regard either to 
'« the Good or Evil to come They did not ſee theſe Conſequen- 
ces at the Beginning, and, tho had ſeen them by the Help of an 

* « Underſtanding 
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* Underſtanding free from Paſſions, it would not have touch d them 
< in the leaſt. Mankind are too cold and remiſs, hen they a 
* ſpurr'd on by nothing but Reaſon: As the Frame of our Confti- 
< tution is, . valy" by Rene en enen be wrought 
c and work'd on to Action. And thus, in Fact, it has not been 
Wiſdom and Policy, but eventual Incidents in the Actions and Cir- 
cumftances of Mankind that have form'd theſe Powers of Govern» 
ment, the”, after they have been form'd, Wiſdom and Policy may 
have taken the Direction of them: For they have either been found 
in Heads of Families and Clans, where likewiſe was virtually ſup- 
poſed the Right of all the Property of ſuch Clan; or where there has 
deen no ſuch Clan or Head, Riches increaſing, uncqual Property pro- 
duced unequal Powers, and Intereonimunion of 'Truſt produced Sub- 
ordination; for the leſs powerful finding they were ſupported by the 
Riches arid Commerce of the Great, and the Great finding themſelves 
ſecure in the Number of their Adherents, from theſe Circumſtances, 
I fay; aroſe the Connexion of theſe enen eren prior to, 
and independent of all-Reaſoning about the Matter. 

. even underhe” Bulpaltiic lier 
Wiſdom not being .in thoſe Perſang who have the „ ſtill Pro- 
perty and it's Influence will always have the Ballance of Power, and 
Authority. But tho, for Arguments Sake, they are ſuppoſed ſepa- 
rate, yet in Nature and Fact are they mote likely to be combin'd; Ts 
it not much more probable, more reaſonable © to tink, that thoſe 
| Who are moſt concern'd and + intereſted in the Welfare of the Com- 
munity, ſhould haue the greateſt and moſt frequent 
being acquainted with it, aud thence acquire of courſe. the greateſt 
of OR 
_ counts be the renn 
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We find Agamennen at the Head of a conſiderable League of pow- 
erful Princes, yet it was neither his Wiſdom nor Virtue that was ſu- 
perior, but his naval Power and large Domains that -gave him the 
Lead in this great Armament. In this Manner, and by the ſame 
Cauſes principally, did the Empire of the Medes devolve into the 
Hands of Deiaces +, when the Ariſtocracy of the Plains of Nyſa 
elected him to be their King and Governor: Tho, after he was once 
eſtabliſh'd in this Empire, his Artifice and Policy perverted the Go- 
vernment into a Tyranny, by the Introduction of a military Force. 
It were tedious to detail out the many Inſtances of this that occur in 
Hiſtory ; but, if in the Courſe of Reading you ſhould meet with any 
Examples of ſuch a Forming of an Empire, remember to diſtinguiſh, 
whether ſuch elected Perſon be at the Head of the Ariſtocracy, by 
his own natural Weight in ſuch Ariſtcracy, or whether it be an 


Ariſtocracy or People governing by a King, who has no Weight or 
Power but as an Agent at the Head of a Party. Inſtances of all 


which Caſes you may find, during the kingly Government of Rome; 
and of the former a very en ons.in_ Aa neee. 
„ e . 


2. Serv. I have hitherto attended to your Explanation, how Pow- 
er follows Property actually, and find you in good earneſt maintain- 
ing what the Poet ſaid in jeſt; but they ſay there's many true 
ME ARS. | 5 
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But till I was in Hopes to have heard ſomething: of the Right of fic 
Power, otherwiſe it appears to me as much mere Force or Violence, 
as if it were cut out with the Sword: I own it would go much 
_ againſt my Nature, and, for What I can ſee, againſt the Nature of, 
Reaſon and Truth, if any Man ſhould aſſume a Right over me and my 
Actions, becauſe, being my Neighbour, he had more Acres in his Farm, 
or more Money in his Pocket, for you have made no Diſtinction be- 
tween the one and the other Kind of Property: And therefore it would 
directly occur to my Inquiry, whence any one can, according to the 
Principles of Truth and Nature, An 
of the Adions ad Inereſt ef anther. | | 


. Graf. 1 ns Hi eas eta 3 
Inquiry, but obſerve firſt, to obviate any ſuch Objections as of you 
and your Neighbour for the future, that all along muſt be under- 
ſtood, by the Ballance of Property, the Property as a Part of a Com- 
munity, as connected with that; not the Property of an Individual, as 
ſuch, in his own Right: And, by the Share of Power that inclines to 
any Part of that Community in Proportion to its Property, muſt be 
underſtood in Proportion to the Application of ſuch. to the Buſineſs 
and Intereſt of the Community; for, without the Spirit of ſuch Ap- 
plication, the Power of Property is a mere empty Name, and the 
Man of Property literally a Cypher, that only adds to the Power of 
thoſe who have the Spirit of ſuch Application. And ſo far will any 
one Man be from acquiring any Power, by Virtue of this inanimate 
Bulk of Property, that a whole Body of People, by neglecting the 
right Application to this Ballance already in their Favour, may loſe 
their due Weight and Influence in the State. I will mention but one 
Inſtance, yet one will be ſufficient to obviate the preſumptuous De- 
mands of ſome, who have no Right to demand at all. The Go- 
vernment of Mantinca which was conſtitutionally Ariſtocratic, had 
\ been long perverted, and in the Hands of the People and their De- 
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magogues; now this came about we ſee from thoſe Methods by 
which it was reſtor d. The Lecedemoniens (after they had taken the 
City by Capitulation, which had revolted from them by this Faction 
of the People) undertook to reinſtate the Conſtitution and the Ariſto- 
cracy, not by any Act of Violence or Force, by no other Policy, than by 
obliging the landed Men to live upon their Eſtates in the Country; thus 
putting them upon making the right Application of their true and natural 
nfluence. This ſays Zenophon, at firſt they bore hardly, as being 
ce oblig d to build Country-Seats, whereas they had Palaces already built 
« inthe City: But afterwards feeling their own proper Influence increaſe 
« by their living upon their Eſtates, and finding themſelves thus freed 
« from the grievous Factions of the Demagogues, ſo that the Govern- 
ment return d to its original Ariſtocratic Ballance, they thought 
1 themſelves very happy in the Change.” Here you have a whole 
Order of a State loſing their very conſtitutional Weight and Power, 
by neglecting the Ballance in their Favour. Nay of ſo active a Na- 
ture is this political Application of Property, that in a Government 
founded on a landed Ballance of Property, in ſome Emergencies and 
Events, money d Property hath been found to create itſelf à tempo- 
rary-Over-ballance to ſuch landed Intereſt. Thus once it happen d at 
Rome, which, of all States in 'the World, excepting the Spartan, had 
3 with the money d Intereſt; e el 
manding Supplies and Money to ſupport their Succeſs in Spain, the 

public Treaſury being exhauſted, the Senate came to a Reſolution t=— 
: Nil Fide flaret Reſpublica, Opibus non flaturam, prodeundum in Con- 
cionem Fulvio Pratori eſſe, indicandas Populo publicas Necgſitarer, 'co- 
bortandoſque qui redempturis auxiſſent Patrimonia, ur Reipublice, ex 

gud creviſſent, , Tempus commodarent ——Ubi ea Dies venit, ad con- 
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Jucenduam tres Sacietates ber . Now. tho! 
theſe Bankers, theſe Farmers of the public Revenue, demanded 
Terms very unconſtitutional, yet the Government found it neceſſary 
to comply with them: Privatdgue Pecunid Refpublica admini rata gi, 
mes ſecus quam , ex, opulento Rrarie. And while theſe Wretches, by 
theſe Acquiſitions of Power, incroached almoſt to the uſurping the 
Adminiſtration of the Government; took Occaſion, from the Diſtreſſes 
of their Country, to. pillage and defraud the Government, to oppreſs 
and ruin their Fellow - Subjects, and betray their Country. The Se- 


nate found themſelves incapable of reſtraining or reſenting theſe Vio- Fo 


lences and Outrages: * Patres Ordinem Publicanorum in tali Tempore 
offenſum nalabant. But this was but temporary, as it was not 
founded in the Nature, in the Conſtitution of the State, but in it's 
Misfortune, it's caſual Diſtreſs; for, as ſoon as the Emergency that gave 
this Occaſion was remov'd, this Intereſt, vas reduced to its own. Ally, 
and the real Ballance of the State-reſtored../ 
But — here this Paper repeats what I ſuggeſted i in the Morning 
The Poſſeffons of the Earth, the Things with which a Man muſt 
be cloathed and fed, conſiſt of the Products of the Land cultured 
and manufactured; and that theſe become a Man's, either by his 
having acquired ſome Land, or where, by being allow'd to employ 
his Labour on another's Land, he has a certain Share in the Producte 
of ſuch Land. Now a Man in this State of Communion is to be 
conũder d as a mix d civil Perſon, a Compound of Perſon and Pro- 
perty: And it being certain that every Man bath a: Right originally 
to the abſolute Direction of himſelf, and all that belongs to bim as 
his Property; if we here ſuppoſe: a Second, who, having no Proper- 
ty, is by the Permiſſion of the Firſt allowed to mix his Labour with 
the Property of the Firſt, ſo as that he ſubſiſts upon it: The Right 
| r over 
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the Second as a mi d civil Perſon,” ſo far forth as any Part of that 
civil Perſon's Subſiſtance may be referr'd to ſuch firſt. Perſon as his 
Property: That is, ſo far as this ſecond - Perſon, in any Part of his 
mix'd Being, is contain'd in any Part of the natural Intereſt of the 
| Firſt : When the Actions of this Perſon are ſo interconnected with 
the Intereſt of the other that he lives by that Connexion, and that Con- 
nexion is by the Permiſſion of the Firſt: That Firft, as he has an un- 
doubted Right to the Direction of his own Intereſt in its fulleſt Ex- 
tent, becomes to have a Right in Part (fo far as the Actions of the 
Second are connected in his Intereſt) to the Direction of the Actions 
of that Perſon ; and therefore, if it be allow d that Power does acfHj¹ 
follow Property, I think it is here apparent, that in Truth and the Rea 
fon of Things, that is, in Right'it may. - And therefore if there be any 
Thing in Reaſon or Nature that may, as a Principle of Individuali- 
ty, define particular and diſtin Governments (which is the 

ve muſt next make) ſuch Governments will be framed, and take 
aur *reſpedtive Toms, r e Neg. 


Ballance of Property. 
notting in the old Hypotheſis no 


Ee bee town that thats ih 
indeed in this Account of the Syſtem, as you have explain'd it, that can 
become a Principle of Individuality to particular and diſtin Govern- 
ments; and yet tis a Conſequence that ſeems to be as natural, as that 
a Man, who in general ſtands related to the whole Species, and whole 
Syſtem of which he is u Part, ſhould, as he is an Individual, have 
ſome particular Rights that reſpe& only himſelf, and over which no 

Dominion can ever by any Right be extended, and which become 
peculiarly ſo from this very Individuality. But let us ſee what we 
can male out of this Matter, and the rather ſo, becauſe I don't know 
any Place to reſer myſelf to, hem this Topic hath been conſider d. 
I firſt ſhow'd that there is a one Communion, as a Foundation of 
Society, and of a Law of Nature; and if the Syſtem was to end 
CO Famer, and Man could live in this State, they 
- would 


(7) 
would be all under one common Law, and one Intereſt; but by theln- 
tervention of Property in the Individual, and it's various Modifications 
and Combinations, ariſe other ſyſtematical Communities and Intereſts 
diſtinct from one another.. * 
As there is in Nature one —_— of Matter, under 
which all Things of this viſible Syſtem exiſt, by which all the Powers 
of every Exiſtence are regulated and govern d; by which all Things, 
in Reſpect of theit general Properties and Relations, as they partake 
of the common Matter, may be ſaid to be one general univerſal Sy- 
ſem of a one Whole : So from the peculiar Properties and Powers in- 
cluded in the Individuality of each diftin& Exiſtence, and the limit- 
ed Extent of its Relations as ſuch, ariſes the particular defin d Syſtem : 
Which ſuch Syſtem. is ſo-model'd in its Frame, and limited in its 
Extent, by the peculiar and particular Scite of a Number of Indivi- 
duals in ReſpeR to one another, that there ariſes from the whole Com- 
polite of the limited Powers of it's Conſtituents a one Principle com- 
F 
onc\diſtia@ Principle of Individuality, a 

All the Manger of this Univerla i ee e e Many of Ar. 
eraQtion and Motion; yet from the peculiar Modifications of Attrac- 
tion and Motion ariſing from the individual and particular Properties 
of each diſtin& limited Being, and the peculiar Scite and Proportions 
they have in Reſpect of one another, are form d thoſe coſmical 
Syſtems, ſuch as this particular ſolar Syſtem, in which our Earth is 
found to be a Part. Now, in that the, ſeveral Parts of this Syſtem, 
from their Scite and Proportion of Diſtance and Quantity of Matter, 
refer to one Center amongſt themſelves, which is common to, all, 
they are all of one Syſtem ; and, in that their Powers are limited to 
a certain Diſtance and Quantity of Matter, this common Principle ex- 
tends no further than theſe can thus act upon one another. 80 that 
all thoſe Bodies that relate to, and move round this cen Center, 
IR K and no further. - And, a8 


= 
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ho any Difficulties can ariſe, or where the Difference is, why, in 


mite, a Principle of Individuality. Thus, then, a Number of Men, 
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. Syſtem, it hath thus a Principle of Individuality, compleat and per- 


fe& within itſelf, and proportionate to it's limited 'Exiſtence. It is as 
much cut off from all Relation (in Reſpect of the Right and Suffici- 
ency of its Exiſtence) to the Whole, or any other particular Syſtem 
under the Whole, as if no ſuch Syſtem did ever exiſt : But yet, were 


it not for that one general Law as a Foundation, this ' Syſtem would 


become a' mere Caftle in the Air, and Thing that could not exiſt. If 
therefore, notwithſtanding this common Principle that extends to, 

and pervades the very Form and Eſſence of all and every Being, a 
Number of ſuch Individuals can be form'd into a diſtin& Syſtem, 
and acquire by ſuch a diſtinct Principle of Individuality, I don't ſez 


placed and 


the moral Syſtem, a Number of Individuals, 


circumſtanced, cannot form a diſtin Community upon this com- 


mon Communion C 
iple of Individuality. 
Therefore as in the moral Syſtem we have falls; elk their graces 
common Concatenation, and Inter- relations of all Beings, and from 
Man's Exiſtence,by his general Properties, as a Man, being connected 
with theſe, that there is a one common State of Communion of which 
that is Part: So likewiſe doth it appear from the Principles of his In- 
dividuality, and the Extent of his limited Powers, that chere ariſe 
diftint Communities upon the Foundation of this common one. 
The firſt View ſhows, chat Men are thus connected in a Syſtem, 
and becomes 'a Foundation of the Second, which ſhows chat this 
„ eee and becomes to it, ſo li- 


by living together on any peculiar Seite in this Communion, are COn- 


nected and referr'd amongſt themſelves to one commen End, che 


Support of their Exiſtcnee, as it ariſes out of this Situation; which 
End we may call the moral Center of this Syſtem. Now to Bm 
N nde dme Cominanion, e 


tends, 
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tends, they are naturally and neceſſarily connected under this Syſtem 
Tine far it doth naturally extend, and no further, 

Fun the:veny Manece-of e and from 
the limited omen of the Conſtituents that tondpirt bn i, it muſt-na- 
turally be limited and finite ; which Limitation will be in Proportion 
to the Product of the compoſite Powers of the Conſtituents, anſwer- 
ing to the Whole of the Neceſſities of all the Conſtituents! to whom 
the Influence of ſuch Center doth extend: And the Communion re- 


| ciprocally extending ſo nm nen 


Fut. 
Man requires . 


_ which his own Powers and Capacities are not able to extend 
to, and fill up; that is, his Neceſſities require the working and cul- 
turing many different and various Branches of the Community, that, 


_ altho' the Quantity of the Product of his Labour may be equal to 


the Quantity of Neceſſaries ſufficient to his Subſiſtance, yet by the 
Locality of | his Powers, and their being capable of taking only one 
Direction, the Quality of fuch Product cannot extend to the ſeveral 
Branches of Food, Raiment, and other Requiſites to his Exiſtencr. 
But he is © conſtituted by Nature, that the Product of his Labour 
on this one Branch contains at leaſt, if it be ſuppos d equally divided. 


as many more Portions of Subfiſtance than his Being peduires from 


this Branch, as are equal to the Number of various Ranches re 
.quired, which he cannot extend to. So that while one Indisidual 
ſtands related to this Branch and labours in it, anuther to à Second 
-and- labours in that, and then a Third, and io on, a certain Portion uf 
the univerſal Communion, which in its Extent is 00: mort thas ns- 
ceffary to the Subſiſtance of one Man, is, when cultur'd, in its various 


Branches, by the various and different Powers oi dinem many Conſt3. 


tuents, equal and ſufficient, in the whole compoſite: ede to the 
Subſiſtance of ſuch a certain Number of divers Conftitnents. as” arc 


5 . ... And 
1 ſuch 
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ſuch a Portion of the univerſal general Communion, where the La- 
bour of each particular Conſtituent. contains in that Branch of Com- 
munion, which he is reſpectively employ'd upon, as. many Portions 
more than are ſufficient to his Subſiſtance upon that Branch, as there are 
different Branches required, and different Conſtituents labouring upon 
cach; and where the particular Portion has extended to ſuch Bran- 
ches of Intercourſe, and ſueh a Number of Labourers. in each, as 
are neceſſary to that peculiar Mode of Exiſtence under which 4550 
live, ſuch a Portion, I ſay, we may call a Community. 
r 
Subſiſtance as are neceſſary to Human Life, under that particular 
Mode of Exiſtence, where ſuch Communion is found; and to as ma- 
ny conſtituent Labourers in each as are proportionate to the Filling up 
and Culture of that Communion in all it's Branches, ſo that the Cul- 
ture of the Whole, and the Application of it's whole Produce,” is 
proportionate at leaſt to the Neceflities. and Conveniencies of the Life, 
as of the whole Community, ſo· of every Individual Conſtituent con- 
mined within it; ſuch Community becomes a one organized Being, 
and has in itſelf a Principle of Individuality. And therefore for the 
ſame Reaſon that any one Man, if he be a prior Occupant, may, by 
mixing his Labour with any Portion of Property, appropriate that to 
his own Uſe, and hold himſelf and that Property diſtinct from the 
univerſal Communion, as far as · reſpects the Rights. of. his own In- 
dividuality ſo fur for- the ſame Reaſon, and in the fame Manner, 
may this Community thus become an Individual, hold itſelf and it's 
Property diſtinct from the general Communion, as far as reſpects the 
„ eee eee Fang; in it's own private Perſon, 
And thus, for any Right os Claim the reſt of the World may 
have on this Community, Wy OP nee way —_ i | 
dahin by e dH Principle of Individuality. 
But obſerve once for all, that as the Kaws which reſpect the pri- 
e e eee are An e the univerſal 
Law 
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Law chat reſpects the Coexiſtence.of the Whole, are diftin&, Cha yet 
conſiſtent: We in like Manner would not have it here underſtood, that 
any private Community is ſo meant to be conſider d diſtinct, as to be- 
come inconſiſtent with the univerſal Communion of Nature and Man 
in general. We ſay it appears from theſe Principles, that this diſtinct 
Cog which we may now call civil, cannot on one Hand be 
eſtabliſhed on ſuch Principles of 'Selfiſhneſs,.as are inconſiſtent with the 
univerſal Communion of Nature, the Law of general Benevolence 
and Reaſon, for we have ſeen that it muſt take that as it's. Founda- 
tion: That is, it cannot circumſeribe its Powers and Intereſt ſa with 
in itſelf,: as to withdraw itſelf from this Law on one Hand; nor on 
the other can it extend its Claim of . Communion ſo far over the 
Powers of the Individual, as to break the Laws and infringe the 
Right of his Individuality 3 that is, as it is circumſcribed by the Ob- 
ligations of the univerſal Communion oi ware; eee 
Ex Re In 5200 $1 erty 
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9. Sen. But fill L dend ſee how this make den en Way, de 
fining where the Community ſhall end; for. it may in this Manner 
extend to every Individual of the whole Race, of. Man. All that I 
find in your Explanation is, that a certain Portion of the univerſe 
Communion will, by the different and limited Pumers of a Number 
of Men living together upon it, be divided into à certain Number - 
of Shares, and conſequently. the Number of Poſſeſſors becomes de- 
fined ; but what if T add another Share to his Portion, I. may add 
another FPoſſeſſor, TO en 1 


I. Gul. Nay, you might haue found i in En 8 
Community is not a mere Number of Identicals, not ate the Conſti- 
tuents mere numerical Individuals, that may be multiplied at Plea - 
nm —_— n the Extent ant 
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mn . Lane Proportion: No, * they. art 
Parts and Members of an organiz'd Body, which are, by the Nature 
of that Organization, defined and limited in Proportion and Relation 
to each other,” both in their Powers and their Number. And, when 
ſuch a Body is come to it's compleat natural Form and in 
all it's Power and Parts, the Addition afterwards, by a Number of any 
Individual Parts, would not-add any Thing to the Nature and Powers 
of ſuch Body, but Deformity and Incumbrance, and therefore could 
not, by any Right or Law of Nature, and the Nature of that Body, 
belong to it : But would produce, as is ever the Caſe where the Laws 
of Nature are deviated from or perverted, ſome horrible - unweildy 
Helpleſs Monſter. Never would the hundred Hands of a Briareus 
or Gyges produce that Strength, that would be found in the true ath- 
letic Proportion of an Hercules: Nor would the hundred Eyes of Argus 
ever make a Lyncens : And, tho' it be ſaid that two' Heads are better 
than one, yet one natural one is worth all the three of a Geryones. + 
| But we will here diſtinguiſh, what your Objection is founded upon 
inthe confuſed Groſs, namely, that this Separation of a diſtin Com- 
munity may be objected to, either from the Right the reſt of the 
World has to prevent ſuch Separation, or from the Right that this 
Community has to extend it's Influence to as many Individuals as it 
hall pleaſe. Now as we have, in the firſt Part of this Propoſition), 
Teen, from the Right of private Poſſeſſion being diſtinctly applicable 
and Timitable to the private Neceſſities and Powers of the Individual, 
and from the Individuality of this Community ſach private Poſſeſſion, 
being there in the fame Manner applicable : That there is no Right 
or Claim, that the World has upon this Community, which can pre- 
vent it's thus holding itſelf a diſtinct Body: It will likewiſe appear 
| In the ſecond Part, that this Communion cannot extend it's Ader 
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to any Number of Individuals it ſhall pleaſe, and therefore has in 


iſclf no Right why it ſhould not be thus limited, but, om the con- 
b. is actually thus defined bythe Nature of it's own Bxiſtenoe. 
For, as Nature has well ſet the Meaſures of Property by the 
« Extent of Man's Labour and the Conveniencics of 'Life”, fo like- 
wiſe hath the in the ſame Manner ſet the Boundaries to the Influences 
of a Community, as one Body, by the Limitation of the Powers of 
that Body, and the Support and Conveniencies of it's Exiſtence, as 4 
Community. Now the Powers of any organiz'd Body cannot be in- 
finite and univerſal, nor would become ſuch, even if 'it could ſupers 
add an Infinitude' of identical Individuals to its Body: Irs Power is 
ical, not numeral, and” therefore determin'd and defined by 
the Nature of that Syſtem; and therefore you"ſee; when it's once 
ſuppos d 'compleatly organiz d, and full in all it's Parts,” it hach no 
Right in Nature or Reaſom to extend it's Influence, ſo as to add one 
ſingle Individual mote. Thus therefore, in the abſtract Reaſon f 
Things and Right, chere are ſuch Beings as diſtin” Communities; 
ariſing from and founded' upon the comtion' general Communion of 
the whole Univerſe: That every Community" back" benee a Right to 
inſtitute itſelf into a lawful Government. And we find that Nature 
hath, in Fact, portion'd out many ſuch Communities, and that) upon 
theſs natural diſtin intens + chePeople of the Binh he form 
1 eee 
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into ſuch a Variety as one finds in it. For as the e at one E 
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ſeveral Diviſions ; they ſerve as ſo many natural Boundaries and Fortifications to the little Ter- 
Txories that lis among chem. Accordingly we find the whole Country cut into a Multiude of 
Kingdoms and Commonwealths, is the oldeſt Accounts we have of it, till the Power 
of the Romans, like a Torrent that overflows its Ranks, bore down all before it, and ſpread it- 
ſelf into the remoteſt Corners of the Nation. But, ag that became unable ro up- 
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themſolves into various Communities and Governments. The parti- 
eular Produce or Scite of any Country is enough to do this: Nay, in 
the ſame Country the maritime Regions, as converſant in naval Af. 
fairs, and by that Means in Poſſeſſion of an Extent of Communion 
equal to the Powers and Neceſſities of ſuch. a Community, have 

gain'd thence a diſtin& Intereſt, and have been accordingly often 
form'd-into ſeparate Governments from the inland Powers, and have 
been able to ſupport themſelves there. Thus the Phenicians, on the 
maritime Places of many Dominions, form'd naturally themſelves 
into diſtin Governments,. and could never be undone by all the 
Powers of the Empires, till thoſe who were equally ſkill'd in ma- 
ritime Affairs attacked them, and then the Intereſt was not deſtroy d 
but-transferr'd to other Hands. In the ſame Manner the Jontans, on 
the Coaſts of A miner, with-held the Power of -Perfia from ſtretch- 
ing out it's Hands, even to its own Coaſts 3 and, even amidſt all 
the Devaſtation of War, and Treachery of Politics, preſerv'd them- 
ſelves and their Liberty for many Ages; till the Intereſt was again 
transferr'd, * as it was often, and thro' many Hands, by new Chan- 
nels of Trade being open d, or new Inventions in naval Affairs, that 
transferr'd the Dominion of the Sea into ſuch Hands as were poſſeſs d 
of theſe Powers. Obſerve here of the Phanicians, what will hold 
true of the trading Powers in general, that, where-ever they ſettled on 
a Continent, they preſerv'd themſelves diſtin, becauſe there the ma- 
| ritime and land Intereſts are not interwoven, but, where they ſettled on 

Iſlands or Peniſlands, they in Time became "interwoven amongſt the 
People, becauſe in ſuch Scites the Land and Maritime are interwoven. 


Thus Portugal of our Days is naturally a diſtinet Intereſt from Spain, 


naturally ſuits with its Situation. Adult Travels. I could not but tranſcribe this in the 
Margio, as it ſhows, that there is Ground in the Pad for this Obſervation, tho the Obſervation 
is founded on Principles very different from thoſe I purſue. 

* Sec Jax Caſaub. Annot. in Chronic Eu/eb. apud Pohb. de Imp. Maris. 


and, 
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and, in the Courſe of Time, the Vigor of it's Principles 3a. 
bliſh'd it into a diſtinct Government. "Thus 20. ee AW 
that are a diſtin Intereſt, | have likewiſe form'd: themſelyes into a 
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and advantageous Situation, of their Country, feeling (as it were) 
their natural Strength, began to find their natural Intereſt, and, by 
Application to it, were forming themſelves into a ſeparate and inde- 
pendent Government ; and as Clezgenes of Acanthus, who firſt gave 
Notice of this to the Lacedæmonians, fays : * © What can hinder or 
< forbid that they ſhould, for they have within themſelves Ship Wood 
in great Plenty, many commodious Ports and Hayens, whence by 
© Trade they will and do raiſe large Revenues, and are fully peopled, 

© from the Fruitfulneſs and great Plenty of Stock in the Country? 
Thus too it was the Application of Trade and Commerce by the Ho/- 
landers to the maritime Seite of the United Prouinces, that render d them 
a diſtinct People. The Diſcovery of Portuguese Ala was not the leaſt 
Help that animated and gave Activity to the Powers of Portugal. On the 
other Hand, as where Governments, in their Nature, ate founded on the 
narrow Baſis of Self- preſervation and domeſtic Liberty, and, in their 
Conſtitution, are unfit for enlarg d Dominions. The Increaſe of Trade 
and Wealth, as in Sparta of Old, and Grnod in theſe Days, by in- 
creafing the Ballance of Money above the Ballance of Land, inter- 


weaving them into the Intereſt of the Continent, would thus politi- 


main d a diſtinct Intereſt and independent. Thus too Venice, which 


is 4 diſtinct Intereſt naturally, had well nigh politically! periſhed, 


Hence: likewiſe may be zefoly'd a Difficulty, which at finſt Sight 
ſeems an ObjeRion to, but, rightly underſtood, is a Confirmation, of 
this Doctrine. We read that in the more carly Ages of the World, 
and in the firſt, Peopliag any Country, that that Country was moſtly 
ways in the Courſe of Time theſe run iato one, And on the con- 
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pabie of receiving the Application of any paiticular Culture or May 
nufacture, tho the Inhabitants were at firlt all under one Jatereſt and 
Empire, upon ſuch Application they always divided again inte many 
ſeveral Powers and Empires. Now what can be found-to-datermine 
preciſely, which of theſe different States of the People ars ſounded 
on the natural Iatereſt of the Country? Whether it be of one Inte- 


reſt, or divided into many? And why. the original State of this Coun- 


try, when it was divided- into many free Goyerments, ways not as 
natural as when it came under the Dominion of one? It was: I 
equally as natural, becauſe, in the more early. and fimple Life of the 
World, the Wants and Conſumption, and therefore the Communion, 
of no State could extend ſo far, as Luxury and Vanity afterwards 
extended it. At the firſt any Region that had enough of Tillage! and 
enough of Paſturage, with a Command of Water, was a diſtinct In: 
tereſt to that People that inhabited it: And hence, in the infant Ages 
of Government, their Differences and Wars wert merely for-EBlbow+ 
Room or Water. But when Luxury, and a mere.cxtenfiveRelifiiof 
Life, began to extend their Wants, then muſt their Commupige an 
Intercourſe be extended, and the State eſtabliſh'd op a larger Jatereft ; 


and fo inverſely on the other Suppolitions/ Thus ſtill we fe it is 


theſe Intereſts that form Men into Communities, and that this Com- 
munion is the ereating Cauſe of Gove mme. 
It being thus then, that by the Influenee--of Property ariſes Do- 
minion; and by the Intervention of ſuch private Property thut par- 
ticular Communities acquire a diſtinct Principle: of Individualizy: 3 we 
are next to ſee what Influence this has in the Form os Frame of ſuch 
Communities; how with the Conſtituenty the: vario Connexions 
and of the ſecond Kind oſ Perſons upon the Finſt, abe 
Poſſeſſors of the Property; and how the-yarious Connexions u aha 
Poſſeſſors, in Proportion to their Intereſt amongſt ane anather, and 


their reſpective greater or leſſer Intereſt over the ſecond: M ind af Per 
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efViinphs dr Dominion. But as ſuch kind of s or abſtract 
Truths comprehend almoſt number leſs Caſes, and are — of as 
many Explanations, I will n 
which they may be all referred. | 

I ſuppoſe we ſhall be agreed, en Geenen qui wie 
Principles ſoever, that it is that actuating Power by which a People 
is directed in its Actions upon thoſe Objects which it ſtands related 
to às a Community, that is, in regard to its Intereſt as a Community. 
Now this Intereſt of the Community we have found to be the whole 
Communion of all the Powers and Capacities of the ſeveral indivi- 
dual Conſtituents, conſpiring by a Conſociation of ſuch Powers into 
one organized Whole. Which, as it hath to itſelf a diſtinct Principle 
of Individuality, | hath likewiſe an Intereſt of this Individuality di- 
and independent: And which, as it ſubſiſts by a Kind of Organiza- 
tion from the conſpiring Powers of the united Conſtituents, would 
be deſtroyed by any ſelfiſh,” partial, or unequal Direction of thoſe 
Powers in the Individual. That is, thoſe Relations under which this 
common Intereſt exiſts, and by which it ſubſiſts, are different from, 
and incomſiſtent with thoſe, by which the Intereſt of the Individual 
exiſts, reſpecting only its partial Individuality. Now as the Whole 
of thoſe Relations of Things under which any Being exiſts, is called 
its Nature; ſo that Power in Man, which perceives thoſe Relations, 
is called Reaſon: And, as you ſee there are Relations conſiſtent or in- 
conſiſtent with the true Nature, ſo there is a right Reaſon and a 
wrong. And as thoſe Actions which regard the true Whole of the 
Nature of that Being they are exerted upon, are the Actions of right 
Neaſon; o thoſe which regard only ſome partial ſelfiſh Portion, 
unequal to, and inconſiſtent with the Whole, and diſproportionate 
to the true Nature of that Whole (however, in regard to that Portion, 
they are at that Time right,) may be called Affection, and, in Con- 
3 Reaſon, Will. As in Man that uniform Tenor of the 
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Power, that at all Times extends to the Whole of : his 
Nature, is called right Reaſon ; ſo thoſe partial and unequal . Sallies 
of it, which by Fits and Starts confine its View to any ſelfiſh Por- 
tion of this Nature, are called Affection and Will. Hence the com- 
mon Intereſt, as above deſcribed, could neither be formed noradmi- 
niſtered by Will, becauſe Will, by the very Nature of it, is unequat 
to itſelf, unequal and diſpropotionate to the Whole of the Nature of 
this Intereſt, and many Times, as ſhall happen, abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with it. The right Intereſt of the whole Community, as above de- 
ſcribed, can never be limited to the Reaſon of any partial actuating 
Power of ſuch Community, becauſe the Reaſon of ſuch; however 
right it may be, in reſpect of it's partial Individuality; is, in regard to 
the Reaſon which ſhould guide the Whole, what Will or Affection is, 
in regard to Man's right Reaſon. The Reaſon then of bat actuating 
Power only, whoſe Intereſt extends to and circumſeribes the Intereſt 
| of the Whole, can be the right Reaſon of the Whole. Where then 
the Ballance of Property or this Intereſt is, there will be the right 
Reaſon of the Whole; and, where this Intereſt is, there will be the 
Power, not an abſolute irreſiſtible Power, but a Power to coatroul 
the Will of the Whole, becauſe by its Connexion with this Intereſt 
it fubſiſts by it, and becauſe, tho Will maꝝ not in every particular 
Inſtance fee this its tight Intereſt, yet the reaſoning Part has ſuch In- 
fluence , by Means of all the inciting” Objects, that can affect Will, 
bent in Hands, that it does in every Inſtance lead it. Having 
therefore ſhown that the Power, Reaſon, and Will of the whole. 
Community are naturally connected, and connected under the Intereit 
of the Whole, and refide where is found the Ballande of the Property 
in the Community; which Ballance is determined by the Scites and 
Cireumſtances of a Country and it's People: We will venture to ſay, 
in the Words mum that * © all Government is In- 
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& texeſt, and the predominant [Intereſt] gives the Matter or Founda- 
tion of Government. If one May's be the Whole, or two Parts in 
«- three of the whole Land or Territory, the Intereſt of one Man is 
the predominant Intereſt. 

+ It a few Men have the Whole, ar two Parts in three of the 
* whole Land or Territory, the Intereſt of the Few, or of the No- 
« bility, is the predominant Intereſt, and, were there any ſuch Thing 
in Nature, would cauſe a pure Ariſtocracy. p. 
AI being ſo that pure Ariſtocracy, or the Nobility havigg the 
* Whole, or two Parts in three of the whole Land or Territory, 
« without a Moderator or France to ballance them, is a State of War, 
« in which every one, as he grows eminent or potent, aſpires to Mo- 
© narchy; And that not any Nobility can have Peace, or can reign, 
+ without having {uch a Moderator or Prince, as on one Side they 
** may ballance and hold in from being abſolute, and on the other 
Side may ballance or hold them and their Factions from flying out 
* into Arms: It follows that, if a few Men have the Whole, or two 
Parts in three of the whole Land or Territory, the Intereſt, of the 
'* Mobalvy, dang the. paedomunents.poutk of Neri produce regu 
* lated Monarchy... _ 

If the Many or the. People have the Whole, or to Parts in 
Three of the whole Land or Territory, the Intereſt of the Many, 
* the People, e e eee ee. and cauſes Demo- 


64 

But we. will noteſt fatiaked with this :>Howener the Theory may 
hold good. in Terms, and howſoever thoſe Terms may accord with- 
in themſelves. The bare abſtract Type of Truth is not » ſufficient 
Proof intheſe practical Sciences: Let us look out to the Things them- 
ſelves, not for Circumſtances that ſeem to favour it, and mutually 
require ſuch an Hypotheſis to ſolve their Workings ; not making this 
the Standard, and then applying to it ſuch ambiguous Appearances as 
would ſuit to any Rule (which, to the Opprobrium of Mathematic 
Reaſoning, 
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Reaſoning, hath been too much the Method of the Geometric Theo- 
riſt). But let us only then regard it, while we find it Hand ia Hand 
with Fact, ſo cloſely wedded to real and practical Truth, that it eu- 
iſts but in that Conjunction; and, when it would take one . Step fur- 
ther than that is able to go, let us no more regard itz away with is t6- 
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There mp hs as ee like the perpetual Motion, that ſhall 
boaſt every Requiſite of Truth in Theory, and have ſuch flattering 
in Fact, that we may ſet it à going, but if we are fa» 
tisſied with this firſt Succeſs, and call in our Friends to ſe. this longs. 
wiſh d for Effect, we ſhall ever, to our Diſgrace, find, that ſome. a- 
tent fundamental Error hath put it to a Stand; I therefore this 
Theory be true, it ſhould not only be able to account for; here and 
there. a looſe detach d Fact, but be found at all Times, and in all 
Events, ſo intimately interwove with the Facts themſelves, that the 
Event is in Part an Effect of this as a Cauſe. And indeed it hath 
always been found fo to operate, by the Men beſt able to ſee its Ope- 
rations,: the Legiſlators and Founders of Governments. _ And accerd- 
ingly; - eee HO or thought it proper, 
to ſupport or frame any particular Form of t, they haye 
ever had eſpecial Care to the throwing this Foundation into ſuch 
Modes and Portions, as ſfulf be productive in Practice of ſuch a 
Form. And whenever they have found a People in Confuſion, from 
their acting after one Form of. Folicy, while the; Ballance that has, 
ſhifted requires another Form, they have ever been ſucceſsful in re- 
ſtoring Peace, by putting the People into that Frame that ſuch a 
Foundation requires, and will act with. For, as Aa lays,” chere 
DDr Firſt, whethe? ſueb Pe- 
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&+ lities be originally right in Nature, and then whether they cohtaiti 
+ any Thing in their Foundation incongruous to their Conſtitution, * ” 
But one Thing more; before I quote any Examples, I muſt obſerve 
from Mr. 2 that thoſe Examples may not be miſunder- 
ſtood ; namely, that + an Ariſtocracy or State of Nobility, to ex- 
clude the People, govern. by a King; and, to exclude a King, muſt 
govern by the People: Nor is there, without a Senate or Mixture of 
Ariſtocracy, any popular Government. Whence,-tho', for Diſcourſe 
Sake, Politicians deal of pute Ariſtocracy and pure Democracy, 
there is no ſuch Thing: as either o ces in — rare or 7 
ample. OILY 
But to vice We Had dat erb the moſt TYING 
fic Lawgiver that the Hiſtory of Man d and Founder of che 
wiſeſt Polity that perhaps ever was) we find T ſay,” that; in His eſta- 
bliſhing the Egyptian Monarchy, he contrived to throw two Parts in 
three of the whole Land or Tetritory into the Hands of the Monarch, 
that the Ballance of Power might be where the Gobernment was. 
I fay two Parts In three, becauſe he bought all the Lagd, ; 
which belonged to the Church, T Which was "one Third. And to 
ſecure the Government, by ſecuring this Ballance from” recoiling, 
a he removed the People to Cities, from one End of the Borders of 


Eur. even to the other End thereof $ 3 that lo he might eraſe 
out of their Hearts the very Meniory of their Houſe and Home, 


And accordingly this Ballance, and this Monarchy, continued uninter- 
n before or 


N ſee that Moſes,” whoſe Order was to eſtabliſh 4 


Commonwealth, does hs inſtitute an equal Diſtribution of 
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the Land of Canaan amongſt the People, making the Number of 
Lots equal to the Number of Freemen. To theſe the Land ſhall 
« be divided for an Inheritance, according to the Number of Names. 
« To the many thou ſhalt give the more n and to the 
te fewer thou ſhalt give the leſs Inhertance * 

Upon the ſame Principles, to the ſane Purpelts, ſhall we find the 
Government of Crete founded, whether Rinos, or ſome more ancient 
King of the Iſles, was their Founder; we find the Country divided 
into many equal Shares or Fees, which could not be alienated in Part 
ſo as to become otherwiſe divided; nor could any two of chem be 
conſolidated into one, by any Accumulation whatever. 5 

In like Manner and from this Model did Lycurgus form the Spar- 
tan Government, by dividing their Territory into many equal Shares, 
that there might be a Ballance of Property ſuitable to the equal 
Powers of a Republic , and that he might take away all Occaſion 
of Inſolence, Envy, and Contumely, and all Luxury, and thoſe yet 


more rooted' and noxious Maladies of Government, the Inequality of 


| Riches and Poverty. He prevailed with the Poſſeſſors to give all 
their Property in to the Community, and receive it again under a 
more even equable Diſtribution, that they might live upon even and 
equal Terms with one another, as common equal Conſtituents of the 
Public Community, whoſe Intereſt was in common. And ſo abſo-. 
lately neceſſary did he ſee this Foundation to be to the very Being of 
the Republic, that he guarded it's Continuance, by all Ways and 
Means that he could deviſe, wherever he ſuſpected it liable to be 
carrupted. And by | fome indeed ſuch Means, ſo difcongruous to 
Human Nature, that, in the moſt abject Degree of Slavery, it would 
ſcarce bear with, r 
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of the Individual, than any Government can have any Right to do. 
Yet ſuch unnatural Policy always becomes neceſſary, where Polity is 
conſtrain'd beyond the Garb of Nature. Still Nature will recoil, and 
ſuch: forced Schemes become impracticable; for, in ſpite of all Pre- 
caution, Property, like. the heavy Bearing of the Sea, will work itſelf 
forme Breach thro this artificial Back, and with it's Deluge bear 
down all before it, till it find it's own natural Level. And accord- 
of Nature, or the Fault -of the Legiflator, or both, I know not. 
* Arzfotle, who loves to triumph over the Faults of others, ſays, 
that, by a Fault in the very Foundation of the Government, it was 
thus liable to be corrupted : For tho the Legiſlator had equally di- 
vided the Property, and provided for the keeping, and preſerving 
theſe Shares intire and ſeparate, by forbidding that any Fee ſhould be 
alienable by Sale or Purchaſe; yet, as the Landholders were 
of making or receiving a Deviſe, the fame Effect took Place. And 
thus it came about, that ſome were in Poſſeſſion of ample and afflu- 
ent Fortunes, while others were in very indigent and narrow Streights. 
But it more eſpecially appears by this, that + whereas the Whole of 
the Fees was capable of ſupporting a Muſter of fifteen Hundred 
Horſe, and thirty Thouſand Foot; there were ſcarce a Thouſand 
Landholders, into fo few Hands had the accumulated Property con- 
verged. And in like Manner we read in Zenophon, © If any one now 
« ſhould aſk me, whether the Laws of Lycurgus ſeem likely at this 
Time to. remain firm and uncorrupted, I dare not affirm any ſuch 
« Thing; and he then proceeds thro' the whole Chapter to give 
theſe Reaſons for as already the People have deſtroyed that 
Ballance, upon which they were founded, by introducing Riches and 
De Repub. Lib. 2. c. 9. 
rr 
Arift. Lib. de Repub. Lib. 2. cap. g. 
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Mover Siſter Governments of Crete and Carthage ; and in 
likewiſe, was the Republic of Mae thus ted: W. 


the firſt rude Traces of infant Governmueat, aug may the be din diy 
obſerve the Connexion and Influence they have ever had on ane another 
reſpectively, bow the Origin of the one has. been the Creating af the 
other; and ho every Procris in the farmer has * 
with ſome correſpondentRefinement-andRevolutian'in the latter;. and 
asperhaps.it may, in ſome Meaſure, illuſtrate the Hiſtory.af un- 
Vene wih did.aciginelly ewe Ric n — » 
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Now that apter was: exterided abd had pecplel bat b n 
that, by theſe Nes 


the Nes of the Gentiles, is beyond all Doubt: And 
Fs 


I 
of the Gentiles, is underſtood the maritime Parts of the Mediterranean, 
"comprehending Greece, Italy, and all Europe, is univerſally agreed; 
and that all theſe Parts, by the Intercourſe of Commerce, becoming 
as it were linked into one Intereſt, became, in the Time of Jupiter, 
the Baſis of one great Kingdom, might be prov'd (were it a Point in 
the preſent Caſe) to all reaſonable Satisfaction. 

Alanis, or Man, was the firſt that we know of, who began to ex- 
tend an Empire over theſe Dominions, and which firſt took its Riſe 
in Phrygia, in the Reign of whoſe Grandſon Urenus, the whole 
Kingdom being in Rebellion and Confufion, and all his Family in 
Faction, + Uranus's Son, Saturn, or Cronos (called originally Ilas, af- 
ter his Grandfather Eliona) working — into the Lead of the 
military Party, and joining with his Mother Ge, drove his Father 
out of his Kingdom, and ſucceeded in the Imperial Power or Office: 
And ſeeing that the People were no longer capable of being govern'd 
by the Patriarchal Kind of Government, which they had been under 
hitherto, he framed them into a regular Empire, and I was the firſt 
that took upon himſelf the Forms and Power of a King. 

He began this Work by the Aſſiſtanee of his Mother (5 after 
whom the Kingdom was denominated, according to her Celtic Name, 


®* Celebrant Carminibus antiquis Tuiftonem Deum Terra editum, & Filium Mannum Origi- 
nem Gentis Conditoreſque. Tacit. German. 
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In the fame Manner as at this Time the Empire took it's Name from Ge, in the ſame Manner 


afterwards it was called Europe, or ſomething ſynonymous to- that, after the favourite Miſtreſs 
that Jupiter ſtole from Phanicia. That the Name of any Miſtreſs of any little petty King of 
_ Crete ſhould be derived upon ſo large a Quarter of the World, that had no Connexion with 
this Corner, or whoſe Parts had no Connexion with each other, is palpably abſurd : But that 
the favourite Miſtreſs of a great Monarch ruling over all this Tra& of Country ſhould give her 
Name to it, there is Example in Hiſtory, and in the Hiſtory of this very Kingdom. 
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Hertha) and the Council of his Secretary * Taaut. His firſt Step 
was to deſtroy all + Diſtinction of Property as held by private Po 
ſeſſors, + making the Whole become the Property of the congregate 
Whole of the People, become now a one Community, and every 
Poſſeſſor only a Tenant holding under that Community by the Year. 
And accordingly he divided the Whole into Shares or Lots, and di- 
ftributed them to the ſeveral Families or Clans, according to the Num- 
ber of Landholders in ſuch Clan; the referv'd Rents of which were 
the Revenue of the whole Community, to ſupply the Services and 
Neceſſities of the State, and the Appointments of the Crown and 
Magiſtracy. And to a Government in ſuck Circumftances, which 
made it neceſſary, almoſt every Age, to diſcharge its Overburthen of 
People by great Colonies, no Policy could be better adapted ; for, 
while they were forced to change their Houſe and Home yearly, 
there could be none of that habitual Love of Home, which, confi- 
dering ſuch Migrations as very grievous and like Baniſhment, might 
obſtruct this neceſſary Meaſure: F And this Reaſon themſelves gave 
of this Eſtabliſhment. Another Reaſon which they likewiſe give of 
this Policy is this, that the Property was deſignedly ſo equally divid- 
ed, and in common diftributed , * as a nature Fon e D 
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+ Sub illo nihil erat cujuſquam privatum nec ſignare Solum aut partiri Limite Campum 
Fas erat, in Medium quzrebant..—Micrebii Saturn. Lib. 1. cap. 8. 

Nec quiſquam agri Modum certum aut Fines proprios habet, ſed Magiſtratus & Principes in 
Annos fingulos Gentibus Cognationibuſque Hominum qui uni cocunt, quantum & quo Loco viſum 
eſt Agri attribuunt. Cæſar de Bell. Gall. Lib. 6. 5. 20. 
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ne qua oriatur Pecuniæ Cupiditas, qui ex Re Factiones Difſenſioneſque naſcuntur : Ut Animi 
Equitate Plebem contineant, quum fuas quiſque Opes zquaricum potentiſſimis videat. Ceſar de 
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mocracy. And ſuitable to as conſeguent on ſuch a Foundation we find 
fach a Democracy, a * Senate deliberating, the King or any of the Se- 
nate propoſing, and the whole People confirming. The ſupreme exc- 
cuting Magiſtrate + was elective by the Voice of the Whole, but 
only + out of a particular Order. Amongſt the moſt ancient Traces 
we can find of this Government, we ſee the People divided into Tens 
and Hundreds, where every Man, as of equal Property, was 
of equal Power, and equally capable, in his Turn, of being 
elected Magiſtrate of his reſpective Tything or Hundred, where all 
and every one were equally bound to that private Community in par- 
ticular, and the State in general, for the peaceable and good Beha- 
viour of the Whole, and every Individual of that Community in par- 
ticular, and the Support of the State in general: Only the Execution 
of the Powers of this leſſer refided in the Hands of one 
of them, appointed by the Election of the reſt, who was call'd the 
Teotbyng-Ealdor, or Teothung-Man. Again, an Hundred of theſe leſſer 
Communities <ombin'd made another Orb of Government called 2 
Centrig, whoſe reſpective Magiſtrate was called a Centgrave or Cent- 
gergſa. Now that this was the Inſtitution in Saturn's Reign is plain, 
as we have ſeveral of the Names of ſuch, and the Names of their 
ſeveral Hundreds, in which Names we may ſee clearly pointed out 
their very Office. We read that {| Aftarte, Demeroon,and Adadus ruled 
over their or Provinces, 'according to the 'Inftitu- 
tion, or by the Authority of Cronos. ** Zheng too had the ſame Kind 
of Office given to her in Greece. We likewiſe find Cottus, Gyges, and 


De minoribus Rebus Principes conſultant, de majoribus omnes, ita tamen ut ea quoque, 
quorum penes Plebem Arbitrium eſt, apud Principes pertractantur; — ene 
mitu aſpernantur, fin placuit Frameas cancutiunt. Tacit. Men nn 4: 11. N 
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Briareus in ſome ſuch Power or Office. Theſe the Grecians childiſh 
or - politic Ignorance of Antiquity (from a Similitude of two Words 


ſignifying different Things) fabled into Giants with an hundred Hands; 
but the Matter is diſenveloped of it's Fable by. * Palephates, who 
ſays, that they were really Princes dwelling in Cities called 5 
And in the Name of the laſt of theſe, Ane 
the perſonal but honorary Name, in Briareus, I ſay, we may ſee the 
Ruins of the original Name Freybeeren, or Barobeeren, which was 
the honorary Name of theſe great Officers. | 

All the executive Power, as it related particularly to theſe diſtin 
Tythings, or Freeburgs, were executed by the reſpective Repreſenta- 


tives of ſuch ; when any Matters were to be ſettled that extended to 


the Concerts of the Hundred,” duch wers exdented by the Centgrave, 
* together with the Hundred Tythingmen for that Year ; and thus 

we would underſtand de minoribus Principes. But if any 4 
conn e the” e Burnie ili or concerned the Whole, 
then ſuch Matter was determined by the Deliberation of all the Ma- 
giſtrates of that Year, and ene of the whole | 
Congregation. 

But tho' Saturn left the Execution of all civil Matters thus in the 
Hands of the People, as well as the Property, which is the very Ef- 


ſence of a Democracy; yet he took, as the Archon or General, the 


Military, intirel y into his own Hands, and appointed the Leaders him- 
ſelf. Now — Phænician, from whom. in Part we collect theſe 
Matters, tells us, that theſe were called Ekim, whence the Greeks added 
| the Tile of Thaw, or Gods, to-the real Name which they had learnt, | 
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namely, that of Gigantes, whom they deſcribe as great Officers or 
Warriors. I ſay, it ſeems to me that, in the Word Gigantes, we 
have really the Veſtiges of the old Saxon or Celtic Expreſſion, for the 
Leader of an Army, called Wigang or Guigang. + We are told 
that this was their original Name, tho afterwards in Deriſion they 
were called Titans, from the Word Tihtan, ſignifying to conſpire, 
or from Tith, ſignifying Earth, + called Earthborn, as if, inſtead of 
attending to their Duty, they had employed their Forces in Agricul- 

ture, || a Thing moſt diſgraceful among the Germans, and moſt in- 
famous for the Army. 

But altho' originally the Fixation ke nets atm. that 
the private Landholders were only Farmers af the Fees of the Com- 
munity; yet $ we read of private Demeaſns that were nat thus 
changed annually, and we find ** a Diſtinction of Perſons arifing from 
Opulency, ++ and Mention is made by ſame even of Hereditary 
Eſtates. Now theſe are Facts ſo directly contrary to what, from 
Facts of equal Validity, is ſtated above, that, had we nothing to direct 
us in judging of theſe detached Hints, we muſt ſuppoſe them to be 


| ſpoken of different Times, and that the Firſt refer to the original In- 


ſtitution, and the latter Account to thoſe Times when the original 
Fixation was ſomewhat corrupted. As we have ſeen above that this 
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Level of Property was ſo fixed as a natural Foundation of a Demo- 
cracy adminiſtered by a Prince, in Proportion as we find this corrup- 
ted, we find in Proportion the Power of the Few extended to the A= 
bridging the Prerogative of the Prince, and to the Excluſion of the 
Rights of the People. Thus amongſt the Gauls, who were a Colony 
or rather a diſſevered Branch of this ancient Government of the Go- 
merians, when they had been ſome Time ſettled, and had in ſome 
Meaſure applied themſelves to Trade and Commerce, + we find the 
Diſtinction of private Property, and accumulated and Hereditary 
Eſtates. And accordingly we find, in Gaul, t an Ariſtocracy grown 
up to the Subverſion of the very Office of Prince, and to the actual 
Excluſion of the Rights of the People. We read of the Growth of 
a like Ariſtocracy amongſt the Britons : Formerly, ſays Tacitus, they 
were governed. by Kings, out amm 
Power of a factious 

But this Form enen was, even in it's ined Inſtitution; 
liable to the Ariſtocratic Oligarchy ;- $ for tho'-perhaps it may be ſaid 
that the Accumulating - vaſt Eſtates was ſufficiently awarded by the 
Cuſtom which preſcribed: that the Property of the Head of the Fa- 
mily ſhould be divided equally amongſt all his Sons, or, in Failure of 
ſuch, to all his Heirs of the next Degree of Kindred. Vet ſuppoſe 
this to be a Fact ſufficiently grounded (which ſome ſuſpect tis fre 
from being) yet, in the ſame Manner in which the Land in general was 
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(82) 
held of the ſupreme Magiſtrate in Capite. In the ſame Manner was 
all the Land of a particular Clan held of the Head of that Clan; 
he received, in Conſequence of ſuch Tenure, certain reſerved Rents 
as his private Property: And every Family having a Portion of 
Land according to the Number. of Landholders in that Clan : Such 
a Prince, or Head, would not only become more powerful in the 
Number of his Tenants, but alſo in his Revenues. So that a nume- 
rous Clan, thus centering under an intriguing and active Head 
(eſpecially if fuch Head was one of the Principes, the Nobility, un- 
der whom would confpire a Subordination of another Nature) and a 
Number of ſuch Heads, finding it their Intereſt to aſſociate, would 
inevitably eſtabliſh an Ariſtocracy too powerful for either Prince or 
People to withſtand, and would govern either by the one or the other, 
to the Subjocting of both, juſt as they ſaw convenient. | 

Now, from what dark Traces we can collect of this obliterated 
Hiſtory, it does appear, that the Event was ſo in Fact. For Sa- 
turn, finding that theſe Cen/greives or Freybeerens, were become to have 
ſuch Lead and Influence in the Commonwealth, as to be of great 
Weight in the Scale againſt the Prince, he grows ſo jealous of them 
that he throws ſeveral of them into Priſon, + as particularly Gyges, 
Cottus, and Briareus, and comes to a Reſolution to murder all his 
Children, 4 that they might not have any one that could have a Pre- 
tence to be at the Head of a Party againſt him. But the Ari 
ſtill increafing, || and the rather more confirmed and leagued together 
by theſe Meaſures of his, he was forced to put himſelf into the 
Hands of the Leaders of his Army. Who take this Opportunity 


| ® Mos e Civicaibus ads ac viritim conferre Principibus vel Armentorum vel Frugum, 
guod pro Honore acceptum, etiam Neceflitatibus ſubvenit. Tacit. Germ. 5. 15. 
Frumenti Modum Dominus, aut Pecoris, aut Veſſis, ut Colono injungit, 3. 25. 
+ Bes. Theog. ver. 616. 
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to ſet up for themſelves, and confine him in Erebus, (which perhaps 
may be the Greek Pronunciation of Herebooth, which ſignifies the Station 
of the Army, the Place of Rendezvous, or Head-quarters ;) but Ju- 
piter his Son, by the particular Circumſtances of his Education in 
Crete, ſeeing the great Weight and Power of the growing Ariſtocra- 
cy, and by the fame Circumſtances being peculiarly connected with 
the maritime Parts where it moſt prevailed, and had been gaining 
Strength from the Time of Uranus (for in that Time we find Pon- 
tus rebelling, and able to ſupport himſelf againſt all the Power of 
Uranus) and ſtill farther, by Improvement in Shipping and a greater 
Extent of Navigation and Commerce, the Naval Power had been in- 
creaſing every Day, till, from a neglected and inconſiderable Branch 
of the Kingdom, it became not only the moſt conſiderable, but, un- 
der the Influence of Pluto, Heath Neptune, and other great Perſons 
of Power in thoſe Parts, abſolutely the Center of the whole Power of 
the Empire. Now this young Prince, bred as it were in the very 
Boſom of this Intereſt, had ſeen enough not to fancy, as his Father 
Intereſts in Oppoſition to it, or break it by violent Meaſures; was 
wiſe enough to ſee and follow the Channel where the Current of 
Power ran, and, having Art to apply theſe Incidents and Circum- 
ſtances to the working himſelf to the Head of this Party, took the 
Lead of this prevailing Intereſt, and “ became thereby able to releaſe 
his Father from Priſon, and the Uſurpation of the Titans, and + 
likewiſe did endeavour, by reſtoring the great Barons to their Liberty, 
to reſtore the Peace and Liberty of the State, ſetting it's Power on its 
true Baſis. But this ſtill more inflaming the burning Jealouſy of 
Saturn, and his Prejudices being invincible, inſtead of falling into 
theſe ſalutary Meaſures, he flies out into an open Breach with this 
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Party, and gives them a good and legal Pretence of breaking out in- 
to open Rebellion againſt him. The Tide of Power ſetting thus 
ſtrong this Way, Jupiter, for his own Safety and the Security of the 
Kingdom, falls in with the Current, * and fully explaining his Incli- 
nations to the Intereſt, and Attention to the Claims, of this Ariſto- 
cracy, becomes the Darling, and is made the Head of the Expedition, 
He firſt ſeizes and ſecures his Father's Perſon, and, then aſter a tedi- 
ous War, and many | ſharp Conflicts, expels the Titans out of the 
Kingdom, driving them into Tartarus, which we would willingly 
imagine we could prove to be no other than + Tartary or ** 
Seythta. 

+ Jupiter, being thus in quiet Poſſeſſion of the Throne, by the 
Affiſtance and Intereſt as above, 5 if not under a Form of Election, 
applies himſelf to the Regulating this great Empire, which, as the In- 
tereſt was greatly extended, and the Ballance of Power ſhifted, ſtood 
now on the Baſis of quite another Intereſt, and therefore required 
another Form of Orders and Subordinations. For theſe great Allies, 
theſe Dii Conſentes, of whom the Ariſtocracy conſiſted, - and under. 
whom (each in his reſpective Diſtrict or Province) the Lead or In- 
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tereſt of the whole Empire did in Effect center, would naturally 
claim as Right, in ſuch a Revolution as this, hat they had acquired 
by Power. He therefore ſettles the Empire on it's natural Baſis, 
by ſubordinating the ſeveral Orders of the Government, in a legal 
and conſtitutional Manner, to this acquired Power of theſe great 
Peers: And, accordingly, we find him dividing his whole Kingdom 
into Circuits or Circles, put under the Government of theſe Viceroys, 
who were anſwerable to him, by Oath of Allegiance, for themſelves 
and their reſpective Provinces: Yet all this with the Appearance of 
their being elected by their People, which, in Fact, took the Power 
out of his own Hands, and, in the Event, threw it into thoſe of the 
Ariſtocracy. Now, in their Number being Twelve, we may ſee the 
Riſe of that Eſtabliſhment of the ancient Germans dividing their Go- 
vernments into twelve Circles or Counties. Another Point that the 
Ariſtocracy gained of him was, that the Leader of the Army ſhould 
for the Future be choſen by the People; out of their own Magiſtrates; 
this was in Effect putting the Army into the Hands of the Axiſtocra- 
cy, in whoſe Hands the People were. Now as the Ariſtocracy 
gained theſe Points upon him, by affecting to build upon the In- 
tereſts of the People: There is a material Point in his Favour, that 
he took the ſame Pretences to preſerve; as it was expreſly built upon 
this ſame Intereſt of the People, that is, the preſerving the Powers 
of the Centgreives and Tythingmen in their reſpective Hundreds and 
Tythings; for ſurely we may ſay, he contrived to continue theſe 
Earls to be a Counterballance and Check upon the great Regents of 
the Provinces, as the Eyent mn 
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of their Power, * for, when ſome Time after the Dii Conſentes had 
formed a Conſpiracy againſt him, he diſſipated it by the Aſſiſtance of 
theſe Earls the Centgreives. He likewiſe contrived two other Cau- 
tions as Barriers of the Imperial Power, an Oath (of the greater 
Form) of Allegiance, and a Quit-Rent, acknowledging theſe great 
Poſts as Fees of the Crown. Theſe two Inſtitutions we find in the 
earlieſt Account there is of this People, and there are ſome Traces 
in the above Hiſtory, which fairly ſeem to point out their Inſtitution 
at this Juncture. 

As firſt of the Oath, we read + a very minute and particular Re- 
lation, where the River Styx is conſecrated to this Purpoſe, as an 
Oath of the higher Form, to be taken only by the Gods, (as all the 
great Officers were called, as we have ſeen above.) The Puniſhment 
of their Perjury, or Falſifying this Oath, was that of + diſqualifying 
the Offender to enjoy the loweſt Rights of a Subject, and expelling 
him out of the Kingdom, into Tartarus for a certain Time. But 
hen this 'Perjury was attended by, or extended to, any overt Act, 
that offended againſt the Empire of the State, we read of their being 
buried alive, nine Acres, or whole Mountains, being thrown upon 
them, according to the uſual Cuſtom of Antiquity, making Moun- 
tains of Moſehills, whereas in Truth the ordinary Puniſhment a- 
mongſt the Germans, in theſe kind of Caſes, was of plunging the Of- 
fenders | in Mud and Mire, and ſuffocating them, by throwing a 
Hurdle or Harrow upon them. 


There is likewiſe a Paſſage in the Theogonia which ſeems to ſug- 


geſt; as if the Inſtitution of theſe Fruda was in Force at this Time. 
For we read that Hecate, who was Treaſurer, and received the Re- 
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venues of the Empire, * received a certain Portion out of every 
Honour and Office that any of the Gods poſſeſſed. | 

And, as a Confirmation of this Matter, we obſerve, dat, as Po. 
lity of theſe two Reigns was very different, ſo there was quite a dif- 
ferent Method of Adminiſtration in Jupiter's Reign, than what was 
practiſed in that of Saturn. I Saturn's was a continued Progreſs thro” 
his Kingdom, that he might always be at Hand where his Preſence 
was neceſſary; and therefore he ſometimes reſided in one Part, ſome- 
times in another of his Dominions, that his Influence might extend 


to all. + Whereas we find Jupiter conſtantly at Olympus or Laa, not 
deſcending to theſe leſſer Wheels, the Retail of Government, but 
leaving thoſe Matters to the reſpective Magiſtrates and Officers, in whoſe 
Hands was the diſtributive Power of the Empire; and who were 

anſwerable to him for the due Execution of them; expecting from 
their Hands the Effect of Peace and good Government. The Center 
eee 


capable of forming any other. 
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_ ® League all your Forces then ye Powers above, 
Join all, and try th Omnipotence of Fove, 
Let down our golden everlaſting Chain, 
Whole dong Embrace holds Heaven, and Earth, and Moin 3 
Strive, all of mortal and immortal Birth, 
To drag by this the Thunderer down to Earth. 
Ve ſtrive in vain ; if I but ſtretch this Hand, 
I heave the Gods, the Ocean, and the Land; 
I I fax the Chain to great Olympus Height, 
And the vaſt World 1 trembling in my Sight: 
For ſuch I reign, unbounded and above, 
eee nne. 


Yet this which Jupiter could . hold together, during 
his Life, was afterwards diſtracted into divers Gover nments. Some of 
the Diviſions indeed were made during his Life, as that of the Ve 
to Dis, and Part of Afric to Atlas (Egypt had been given to Taut by 
Saturn) + and Crete, where he died, to his Son Cres. 4 Here then 
we ſee the Reaſon why that only Difference, which there was be- 
tween the Government of Crete and this, we ſee almoſt the very Rea- 


* Homer's Tliad. IIb. 8. wer. 18. Crete 

+ Diodorus Sic. Lib. 1. f. 19. Euſeb. Chronic. 

t This Revolution is very particularly related by Hefied in his Theogonia, as well the Reaſon 
that gave Cauſe to it, as the Means that brought it about, and Eſſect this Cauſe and theſe 
Means had in Modeling the new Settlement, wer..501—506. and 616—730. which at ſome 
other Time we may take Occaſion to explain minutely, but theſe ſcattered Hints are ſufficient 
to our preſent Purpoſe. Vet in theſe you may ſee that this very ancient Book, which has been 
moſtly looked upon, as, at beſt, but an ingenious Collection of the vague Whims of fabulous ſu- 
perſtitious Antiquity, if more cloſely attended to, is a Hiſtory of the Age, when Governments 
were firſt ſettled, and preceding that in which profane' Hiſtory ſuppoſes the Race of hum:n 
Kings to have begun, and is more particularly a very circumſtantial Narrative of the Founding, 
Forming, and Settlement of the greateſt Empire that ever. governed this World, ſcarce the Ro- 
ua excepted, and of the Deification of the Founders. 


ſon 
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| fon why it took Place. Mines, ah e eee 
Jupiters Reign, that the old Form would always inevitably break to 
Pieces, from it's being liable to the Factions of an Ariſtocracy, de- 
ſtroyed the Claws, which were the Foundation of ſuch Ariftocracy, 
and put every Individual in his Power, as well as Right, upon a Le- 
vel with each other; tho we may ſuppoſe that it was to make the 
Heads ſome ſort of Amends, which was a Reaſon for his inſtituting 
the Order of the Ceſinoi, out of whom the Kings were always choſen. 
* This famous Government then of Crete, which held the Empire 
of the Sea ſo long, and ſubdued many Cities of Greece; this which is 
extolled both by Philoſophers and Hiſtorians, and held out to us as 
the Pattern of true Policy, and was the very Prototype of the wiſeſt 
Governments in Greece; was a mere Corner of this great 9 
Empire, formed out of it, and modeled from it. 6 5 

That theſe great Princes, the Governors of this, and the Benden 
of the ſucceeding Empires, were the Perſons worſhipped by the Greeks, 
and all thoſe other Nations that roſe out of the Ruins of this great 
Empire; were thoſe who are called the Dii Conſentes, the Dit majo- 
rum Gentium; there cannot be the leaſt Doubt remaining with any one 
who fairly compares the original Mythology with the Hiſtorical Clue 
to be found in it, and other ancient Authors; I ſay the ancient My 
thology, for the latter from the Myſtery of Prieſts, and the Phyſiolo- 
gy of Philoſophers, is ſo totally blended and inexplicable, that thoſe 
who ſet about explaining it (as Plutarch for one) are ſo little in Earn- 
eſt, that they give as many Explanations as they can invent Theories, 
leaving you to chooſe that which beſt ſuits your Humour. But be- 
ſides the Uniformity with which this reſolves all theſe Difficulties, 
and reconciles the A 
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there is another Suggeſtion that ſeems a ſtrong preſumptive Proof of 
its Truth, that is, that this does account for, what no other can 
pretend to do, the Reaſon why ſo many different and diſtant Nations, 
that knew not of each other's Name, or ſcarce Exiſtence, ſhould al} 
in the ſame Manner worſhip theſe ſame Perſons, with the ſame At- 
tributes and Deities. But, to dwell no longer on Suggeſtion, we read 
of their actual Conſecration, how the Deviſing of Idols was the Be- 
« ginning of ſpiritual Fornication, and the Invention of them the 
Corruption of Life, for by the Vain-glory of Men they entered in- 
< to the World. Whom Men could not honour in Preſence, becauſe 
they dwelt far off, they took the Counterfeit of his Viſage from 
far, and made an expreſs Image of a King, whom they honoured, 
« to the End that, by this their Forwardnefs, - they might flatter 
e him that was abſent, as if he were preſent. Thus, in Proceſs of 
Time, an ungodly Cuftom, grown ftrong, was kept as a Law, and 
« graven Images were worſhipped by the Commandment of Kings. 
Alſo the ſingular Diligence of the Artificer did help to ſet for- 
< ward the Ignorant to more Superftition ; and fo the Multitude, al- 
<« lured by the Grace of the Work, took him now for a God, which 
« a little before was but honoured as a Man.” ——* The God Taaut, 
having formerly imitated or repreſented Ouranus, made Images of the 
Countenances of the Gods, Cronus, and Dagon, and the reſt, as ſacred 
Characters of the Originals. He contrived Cronus's to be emblema- 
tic of his Imperial Dignity, which he formed with four Eyes, two of 
them winking as in Sleep ; likewiſe upon his Shoulders four Wings; 
two as flying, two as folded up to Reft. The Purport was, that 
* — Ou; TH ee Tir Oval, Tar did , Teen Tr x; Aaywr®r, x fur Mora, 
Aiiwrerr Th ingods 767 reoxpier xaguzThga;, imines Ii x, 75 Keiny waguonpe Camila; Ippala 
vicoags is , iD. pager Ie N novxy Hie »; in} 191 Span ches Tiooage, Ys pb os 
e, Ne N 5; spee. 13 N oiptoer d, in Ke. Fefe e, x} typryoges l- 
e e leb, Hl. ir. e ere x; ile des. T6 & oak d... 
L. indy whgdpere is} Tar Spar, 3; zem Id cute. T5 Kg, x} airy 31 , ini wh; mpanic 
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Cronus, when he ſlept; yet was watching, and waking yet flept : "And" 
in like Manner of his Wings, that, even reſting, he flew about, and; 
flying, yet reſted. But the other Gods had two Wings to ſhow that 


they flew after or under him. He had alſo two Wings on his Head, 


one expreſſive of the moſt governing Part, nn... the other 
of Senſe. 

But People have different Methods of Reaſoning, and differedt 
Ways of being convinced, and perhaps to ſome theſe Facts may ap- 


ford any Reaſoning from their determinate Form ; therefore, with 
Judges of ſuch ſcrupulous Obſervance, we will again caſt our Eyes 
upon thoſe Figures, whoſe Contours are more ans th * 
rr forward in a bolder Light. 

If we look upon the firſt Forming of the Athenian State, we ſee 
that the Power which effected it, and pave it it's Form, aroſe wholly 
from this Ballance of Property : We find that this was the Founda- 
tion on which it was built, and the Application to this the Means 
by which it was brought about. For Theſeus, finding moſt of the 
Cities and Villages in this Region, by reaſon of their Increaſe of Pro- 
perty from Commerce and Piracy, “ quite antimonarchical in their 
Principles, took Occaſion from, and availed himſelf of that Spi pirit 
and, working by it, brought about an Event which ſurely nothing elſe 
could have effected, namely, + the Diſſolving ſo many Governments, 


whoſe chief Fame was in the peculiar Honour they derived to them- 


ſelves from the ancient Names of Kings and Heroes, their ſeveral 
' Founders; and, as theſe were Means by which he brought about 
this Empire, upon this Foundation only would it reſt ſecure... He 
framed therefore the Government in that Form of Power, which na- 
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turally aroſe from this Ballance lying at it's Foundation. * He gave 
the executive and interpretative Power to the Rich, the Nobility ; 
the Reſult to all the Landholders and Handicraftſmen in common, 
+ who were likewiſe diſtributed and diſtinguiſhed according to their 
reſpective Relations to this Ballance. 

According to this wiſe Example of Theſeus, this continued to be 
the Spirit of the Legiſlators of Athens in latter Times. And þ ac- 
cordingly we find when the Whole was in Confuſion, i ©. 
Wreck of Parties and Factions, under the Ferment of the different 
Intereſts of the Highlands, Lowlands, and Maritime Power ; we find 
when Solon was called to the Helm, and made Legiſlator, he did not, 
like Lycurgus, fit down to ſtudy what Form of Government was beſt, 
artificially framing a forced Ballance, ſupported by unnatural 
as a proper Foundation for ſuch ; || he did not act from any Means, 
ideal Standard of Meliority in the abſtract Nature of Things, but 
from the real Standard of the Ballance of Property in the Country, 
$ and fixed the Government where the Power and Intereſt were al- 
ready fixed ; and this is the true Meaning of that Saying of his (fo 
little underſtood) when he was afked whether he had given the Atbe- 
zians Laws the beft that were in the Nature of Things? I have 


a ſays he, ONS OI ER 


LITE. Plutarch. * 
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kcam efſe ſalvam. i in Rebus adminiſtrandis plus reliquis etiam poſſent, primum ex Cenſa Po- 
totum diſtinxit in Claſſes quatuor : -Deinde ex harum prioribus tribus, quz Res Soli 
poſlederunt ad certos Modos, & ex his Fruftus perceperunt (ha enim tum pracipuz Opes 4thc- 
„ ien crant) capi eos voluit, qui annuos Magiſtratus omnis Generis gererent, & Reipub. 
curandz adminiftrandzque Poteftatem haberent. CI. Em. Deſcript. Reipub. Athen. pag. 22, 
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Thus have we purſued that Syſtem of which Man is Part, id 
which Mankind can alone ſubſiſt from it's firſt ſimpleſt Relations, 
thro' every Proceſs of it, to the moſt perfect Form it puts on; where- 
ee OO 


any ſuch momentary Motive, that forms an artificial State of 


from a viſionary State of Nature : But that this State of Society is. 


the natural State of Man, formed on this Syſtem of Communion ; 


and that this Communion, as it becomes more extended and interwo-- 
ven into ſuch Society, divides Mankind into the Governors and Go- 


verned, and becomes what is called Government. And that more- 
over, from the various Shapes it is found to be under, from the Scite 
and Situation where it is formed, it derives it's Modes and Combi- 
nations on ſuch Governments, ſo as to frame and model them into | 


| Conſtitutions conſequential of ſuch à Foundation. We ſee hence, 


how lawful and juſt Power is created; and how conſonant to, 48 


conſequential of, the Principles it is built upon, it puts on all its 
Forms. Having, as it were, analyſed this grand Machine in all it's 
Combinations, up to it's firſt and fimpleft Powers, we have ſeen where 
they all conſpire and reſide; how that Spring, Fs One 
rive their Motion, is framed and conſtituted, and whence it 
it's Force and Efficiency. But would we ſee how this Power i. fl. 
fuſed from this Center of Action, how it is communicated to the 
Whole, we muſt ſee how the ſeveral Species of Powers, how the e. 
veral Individuals, act amongſt each other, and are acted upon g how 
they are ſubordinated fo as to receive, and connected ſo as to co 
nicate this general Power. * This Modelling the People into various 
Orders, and Subordinations of Orders, ſo as to be capable of recciv= 


ing and communicating any political Motion, and acting under that 
Direction as a one Whole, is what the Romans called by the 
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have no Word in Engliſi but by adopting the Word Empire. Tis by 
this Syſtem only that a People become a political Body; * tis the 
Chain, the Bond of Union, by which very vague and independent Par- 
ticles cohere : Tis, as Livy ſays, the Circean Wand, touched by 
which, Men and even Brutes grow tame and manageable ; where this 
Cement is not, all Things run together into Confuſion, and fall to 
Ruin where there is not this Foundation. A Number of People will 
then, and then only, receive the Impreſſion that is derived from this 
Center, when the ſeveral Individuals are by various. Rights and Rea- 
ſons more connected with this Center than they can be amongſt one 
another ; where, by their Circumſtances and Principles, they are more 
| laable to receive this Impreſſion than any they can give themſelves. 
Suppoſe now the Multitude of Individuals to be united in their ſeve- 
ral Scites reſpectively into Numbers of theſe Centers, and that any 
Number of theſe Centers, in their ſeveral Departments, are in various 
Quantities conglomerated by the ſame Rights and Reaſons, by the 
fame kind of Circumſtances and Principles, into many ſuch more ge- 


neral Central Syſtems ; that theſe again conſpire into more general 
{till ; till all converge into a one common univerſal Center of Power; 


and you will have a diſtin& Idea of thoſe Orders and Subordinations 
that form an Empire : Eſpecially if you carry along with you in 
your Imagination ſome Engine or Machine, the Silk-Mills for In- 
tance, or any other, where a one common great firſt Movement is 
communicated and diſtributed thro' the Whole, in various Propor- 
tions, to an almoſt infinite Number of little Movements, that are in- 

of one another. You will ſee thus how naturally, how 
mechanically, any one Impreſſion will diffuſe itſelf thro' the Whole, 
fo as to give all reſpectively that Direction which is preſcribed. in 
common: But from the Individuals having no Principle of Cohe- 
rence with each other, above that whereby they cohere in their re- 


cs per quod Reſpublica cchæret. Seneca de Clementid, Lib I, 
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ſpective Centers, and from the Individual Orbs having no Intercom- 
munion but thro' the ſame, you ſee tis as unmechanical, as impoſſi- 
ble, that the ſeveral Individuals, Perſons and Orbs, ſhould conſpire 
to create another equal Force that ſhould recoil back upon the firſt 
Mover, as that the ſeveral independent little Movements, in any ſuch 
Machine as above hinted at, ſhould be collected to react upon the 
firſt unweildy Movement. Nor is it more neceſſary to preſerve the 
ſeveral Individuals ſubordinate to their reſpective Orbs, than it is eſ- 
ſential to the Preſervation of the Empire to keep them diſconnected 
and independent of each other. And hence in all troublous and ſe- 
ditious Times, when the Heads of Parties have been endeavouring to 
connect them by Badges or Tokens of Union, it hath been always 
conſidered as traiterous; and in England Statutes have been provided 
againſt ſuch Practices, as the Statutes Wann 
VIIth's Time. & 

What thoſe Circumſtances are that determine theſe Orders and Sub- 
ordinations, we have ſeen above. The Rights by which they ſubſiſt 
are thoſe Laws and Sanctions, that provide for their Continuance, and 
aſſiſt the Exertion of their Influence with the united Influence of the 
Whole: But as in any Machine, befides the mechanical Powers and 
Laws of their Motion, there are other Principles ariſing from the 
Unpliableneſs of the Materials, and the Obſtructions of Friction: 
So in this very compound Machine, beſides the' Circumſtances that- 
determine the Exiſtence of the ſeveral Powers, beſides the Rights 
that preſerve and ſupport them, there are other Reaſons and Princi 
77 arifing from the Imperfections of Man (the Materials of which this 

orm'd) which it ſtrongly behoves the Legiſlator to attend to. A 
* can only be prefery'd by the united Harmony and Order of 
its en which ariſes from a richt Con ſtitution of Laws ; but the Sanc- | 
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tions of theſe Laws nothing but the Virtue (I mean political Vir- 
tue) of thoſe that uſe them will preſerve. This Power of Empire 

confiſts in that Conſciouſneſs, which every Man has in his own Breaſt, 
that he ought to obey the Laws. Laws may inſtruc and preſcribe 
what is right; may become a Rule of Reaſon ; may enforce what 
they preſcribe with the greateſt and ſevereſt Sanctions; yet where 
they reach not the Conſcience ; where they are not an Object of mo- 
ral Principles; the moſt religious Sanctions will have no Impreſſions, 
*Enforce their Exertion by the Sanction of an Oath, while knaviſh Ca- 
ſuiſtry can explain away the Obligation, and Chicane evade the Pe- 
nalties; Corruption will break that Oath, and become a ſtanding Ex- 
ample of Perjury : Laws will be a meer Form of Words, and Ma- 
jeſty an empty Name. + In the early Ages of the Roman Govern- 
ment, the Legiſlature found it ſufficient Sanction to declare the public 
Senſe and Reproof.. 4 Sanctions (ſays likewiſe Thucydides) have, from 
— Reproal,/ aroſe, thro' every Degree of Puniſhment, to the 
fevereſt Pains and Penalties. At firſt the mildeſt Penalties were in- 
flicted on the moſt heinous Crimes; but, Men's Vices being grown enor- 
mous, to the bearing down theſe Bounds, they were forced to ſtreng- 
then them ſtill more and more, even with the Terrors of Death; 
and yet they till tranſgreſs. When once the Senſe of public Truth 
and Right is obliterated ; the Shame of public Infamy loſt ; when 
once the Conſcience is become thus vitiated and corrupt ; while a Man 
6 — no Fear of Death can re- 


_ _ ® Cavillari tum Tribuni, & Populum exſolvere Religione velle: 1 
tener Szculum, Negligentia Deum venerat ; nec interpretando fibi quiſque Jus jurandum & 
aptos faciebar, ſed ſuos potius Mores ad ea accommodabat. Liv. Lib. 3. $. 20. 

i quis adverſus ea ſetiſſet, nibil ultra, quam id improbe factum, adjecit. Id (qui tum 
Pucor Hominum erat) viſum, credo, Vinculum ſatis validum Legis. n e 
quam. Liv. Lib. 10. 5. 9. 
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drain him, when he thinks. it his Intereſt to break the Laws. When 
the Laws loſe this actuating Spirit, all their Efforts will be obſtruct- 
ed; all their Force loſt, before they can put in Motion thoſe Powers, 
whoſe Motion they are intended to direct: The Soul of Govern- 
ment (if there can be any Life under ſuch Corruption) may give the 
actuating Impreſſion, but, on ſuch palfied Limbs, it will be effortles 
and without Effe& ; the ſevereſt Stroke of Juſtice will, like the Arm 
of ſome trembling ſpiritleſs old Man, fall languid-—smbelle fine 17u. 

But that the Power of Government may overcome all Obſtruction, 
and be extended, and act, and live thro' the Whole; that the Spirit, 
not merely the mechanical Momentum, may be communicated and 
deriv'd to all the Members, tis neceſſary that there be a public Senſe, 
a public Conſciouſneſs, a public Conſcience. In the ſame Manner 
that every Man feels, that cach Part of him is a Part of ones felt, 6 
ſhould he feel, that he, the Individual, is a Part of one Whole: As 
there is but one Conſciouſneſs throughout the whole Man, ſo there 
ſhould be but one throughout the whole Community: For, as the Unity 
of Communion (above explain'd) makes the Polity one natural, Body, 
ſo this one Conſciouſneſs makes it one Perſon, one moral Apent : And, 
as ſuch, it will feel the ſame moral Senſe of Virtue, Truth, and 
Rectitude; the ſame Self-approbation or Abhorrence ; the ſame Zeal 
for public Intereſt; the ſame Deſire of honeſt Fame and Glory; the 
ſame Love for Liberty. How this is to be cultivated and regulated; 
how preſery'd ; how it is corrupted and loſt ; is beyond my preſent 
Purpoſe ; tis enough that we fee that this is the Seyſorims, the Ve- 
hicle, as it were, of the Soul of Government. 

Tis this Imperium above explain'd, this Power of . 
that in all States, of whatever Spirit- or Denomination, muſt be not 
only ſupreme ® but abſolute ; ſo far abſolute, as to extend it's ini 
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and perfekt Influence, to the putting the Whole into Motion, u Ge 
very Direction that the Power is impreſs'd. But that, when put into 


Motion, it de not unequal, violent, impetuous beyond all Proportion 
of it's Nature; as throughout the human Body there are Muſcles 


that counters to ſtop and ballance ; as in every Machine calculated 


to continue as well as communicate outer there is ſomething to re- 


gulate and render equable ſuch Motion; ſo in all Governments, found- 


ed in Truth and Nature, there is fomething to render equal and uni- 
form their Motion, that their Actions, while this remains, cannot 
become violent and arbitrary. 

In Democracies the Rotation of Offices, and Cenſure of Magiſtrates, 
& this Regulator: Tis this keeps every Motion of the Government 
in the Direction, and under the Influence of the Laws, which is Li- 
berty. This Livy ſays in expreſs Words of the Government of Rome, 
when it became Democratic: The * Liberty of the State firſt took 


Root from hence, that the Confular Power was by annual Rotation, 


. being, as we have more than once obſerved before, that an 
Ariſtocracy, without a Moderator or Prince to ballance them, is a 


State of War, that ſuch may be a State of Government; that it's Mo- 


tions may be political, not capricious, arbitrary, and violent; that 
ts Actions may be thoſe of a Government, not thoſe of a 
there- ſhould be a ſu- 
preme Magiſtrate, of ſufficient Weight and Power to ballance and 
moderate ſuch Factions; and to regulate, pnite, and render equable 
the various momentary unconnected Motions of ſuch Parties. 

For Want of this, the Hiſtory, for the moſt Part, of ancient Po- 


© ity, is nothing but the Hiſtory of Factions and Intrigues of Parties. 
- There are Periods in that Hiſtory, that, one would think, ſhould 
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have pointed this Remedy; yet ll, for Want of it, they und of them 
took Refuge in a Foreign Tyranny, incapable to ſupport and ſurvive 
a more inſufferable one in a wretched Slavery to their own Factions. 
Obſerve one very ſingular Inſtance in the Athenian State. One would 
have thought that the domeſtic Peace, and public Proſperity, which 
they enjoyed; that the Security which the Subject experienced, and 
the Liberty which the State felt under the Adminiſtration of Pericles; 
would have pointed out this Remedy; far, tho' the People could not 
reaſon about it, yet had they not been poiſoned by Prejudices'; had 
not their Sepſes been inflamed, beyond all natural Senſation, by Fac- 
tions, and Seditions, and Strife ; they muſt have as had 
Recourſe to it, as a Man that is thirſty, to the Brook, to quench 
His Thirſt, © While Perzcles lived, by the great Power of his Wiſ- 
dom, Riches, and Dignity, being an over Match for any intrigue- 
< ing ambitious Individual; and by the natural Influence he muſt 
thence neceflarily acquire, being an over Ballance for any Party: 
And by the Spirit of his Adminiſtration, equal and nated; tokng 
| ſuperior to any other Spirit that did not animate the Whole ; to any 
other Spirit that aroſe from the Starts of Paſſion, and was not the 
Neaſon of the Whole: * While Perceles, I fay, lived, the State was 
a Democracy in Name and Conſtitution, but, in Spirit and Fact, the 
Government of a one principal Regent, a limited Monarchy: Had 
the People here but had the Happineſs to diſcern what Spirit they 
were of; had they but conſtituted this Power by Lau, and armed it 
with the Powers of the State; the State might have exiſted happy, 
and ſubſiſted long. But Heaven thought otherwiſe as ſoon as 
Pericles died, they relapſed again into the Fever and Delirium of 
Faction, till it brought them to their End. They called in firſt one 
Foreign Aid. and then another, till. I 
Ree bas | ; TY 
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In the fame Manner that a limited Prince is neceſſary to a truly 
political Ariſtocracy; in the ſame Manner, are the intermediate and 
ſubordinate Powers of an Ariſtocracy, a Nobility and ennobled State 
Officers, neceſſary to regulate and communicate the Power of a Mo- 
narchy, that is not deſpotic ; to diftribute this Power from the Cen- 
ter equally to all and uni at all Times ; that the Guſts of Will, 
the Starts of Paſſion, may be obſtructed ; that it be not partial and 
capricious, but that Reaſon only may prevail to communicate it re- 
gularly and equably. | 

But let us ſee how a Government can reaſon, for in-chis privacrily 
conſiſts the political Liberty of a State. That it is in a Capacity of 
ing, and that it's Powers are ſo framed, that this Reaſon be- 
comes the Will of the Government, that that Part where refides the 
Power of Execution, ſhould have the Right of Reſult, the Power of 
Enacting, is that Conſtitution whereby it may be faid to be free: 
Without Reaſon it cannot be a free Agent, and, without ſuch Reſult, 
it's Actions would not be it's own ; they would be the Actions of a 
Part, not of the Whole. 

There never was, upon the Face of the Earth, a Multitade of Peo- 
ple got together, but that, tho' they could not reaſon, yet they im- 
felt their natural Incapacity to will or act; from this Sen- 
fation therefore * Nature hath ever taught the Multitude, the Many, 
to conſpire in this one Thing, Obedience to the Will of the Few, 
who could reaſon for them: This Experience hath confirmed, and 
Reaſon regulated and eſtabliſhed. + Hence in all ancient Polities we 

In Athens, at the very Time, when the faftious Populace were breaking up the Senate, 
and had refoly'd to have no ſuch Order in their State, they found it abſolutely neceſſary to 
eftabliſh fach a one amongft themſelves : Agb . Heeger ieder, iris wig} ror vgl 
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| here one very fingular one, viz. the Rhetra, or Oracle of Lycurgur, receiv'd at Delphi, di- 
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find the Legiſlative Power divided into Reaſon and Will, Debate and 
Reſult, and the Counſel, the Reaſon in the Baule or Senate; the 
Reſult in the People, or that Part of the People, where the executive 
Power reſided. This Eſtabliſhment then of a Part reaſoning for the 
Whole is founded, not in any artificial Inſtitution, not in any tempo- 
rary or local Reaſons of Expediency, but in the Law of Nature ex- 
tending uniformly and adequately to all Times and all States. 

Now; as that State, whereby an Agent has within itſelf a Power 
to act according to the Relations of the Nature of ſuch Agent, is Li- 
berty: As, in Man, the having within himſelf a Power to act, accords 
ing to his own Reaſon, is Liberty : So is it the very Spirit of Liberty, 
in this Body, to have got, thus fram'd within itſelf, a to act 
according to the Relations of it's Nature and Inſtitution. - To be free, 
it muſt reaſon; and, to reaſon, it muſt take this Form, whereby it 
becomes capable of Reaſon. To be free, it muſt have a Power to 
move or act, as of itſelf; and, to act as of itſelf, it muſt become one; 
ſo united, and ſo framed, as to be capable within itſelf of communi- 
cating to all the ſeveral Individuals, within their reſpective Orbs, 
any one Motion of the Whole. To be free, it muſt be capable of 
forming a Will; and to have a Will, which ſhall be the Will of the 
Whole, it muſt be fo framed and united, that that Will may have 
an authoritative Communication thro' the Whole. This is the true 
and only Liberty, a Liberty of Law and Reaſon : Feat 
Law is a Slavery to itſelf, without Reaſon is Madneſs. 


* 0-5 Zolarias heb Ae. 
* pr Priaterla x; won; fie, Tpaxuls Tiguoiar c agxayirac xdlarodila, Ager 

is ga anaatu wiat) Baboxa; rr Naar. d rec riofÞigur Tr x) afiraria; v ye, 
7 pls xy ngar@®-: That is, Let the Senate debate and prepare the Buſineſs, which let the Kinga 

poſe to the People, and let the People (where refides the Power of the Government) enat 
or diſannul ſuch Decrees. Nay, where the great God Jehovah managed this Matter of Coun- © 
ſel and Debate for the People of the- JewiG Republic, ho leſt the Reſuſt” to the People, and 
all the People anſwered with one Voice, and ſaid : All the Words, which 3 ; 


will ave dv. Exod. Chap. xxiv.. v. 24. 
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The Inſtitution of this Power is of the higheſt Sanction, by the 
Law of Nature, and of God ; it is of the higheſt Authority, as all 
Power ſo conſtituted is of that Law, and that Lawgiver. If there- 
fore there be any Reverence, any Piety, Obedience, Faith, Honour, 
tis all due to this Majeſty of the People ; by this the People, as a State, 
live, move, and have their Being. 

How abſurd then, and how wide of the Scope of true Liberty, are 
thoſe Maxims of conſtitutional Jealouſies, Checks, Oppoſitions, of 
che Independency of the Powers of Government? For on the Union, 
Harmony, and Dependency alone of theſe, is built true and real Liberty. 
But in like Manner as it is with the Individual, when the Paſſions 
inflame or be witch the Heart; any falſe Reaſoning or Caprice takes 
Maſtery of the Head; Reaſon is no longer heard, it's Law is thought 
the Reſtraint of Servitude, 'tis the mere Cozenage of Artifice that 
would perſuade one to liſten to it ; it becomes then the Spirit of Li- 
berty to ſtrike the bold and free Lines of Genius ; the Violence of 
every Paſſion becomes the Spirit of Liberty; and every Caprice, eve- 
ry Folly, Taſte ; till, hurried headlong thro' a giddy Round of Joys, 
without Time to enjoy thee, fluttered and difhpated 'midit a Thou- _ 
ſand numberleſs Pleaſures, without being able to fix the Satisfaction 
of the Heart on one; he at length finds himſelf chained, miſerably 
and wretchedly tortured, in the worſt of Slavery, the inextricable 
Bonds of the Habits of Vice and Self- corruption. So is it in a State 
when to diſavow the Feelings of Truth, Virtue, Honour, to be 
dead to every private, every public Affection, is dignified with the 
felf-flattering Title of a Knowledge of the World: When the Laws 
fo loſe their Sanction, that no Sanction can be found ſufficient to en- 
force the Execution of them : When the Licence is called Liberty ; 
and every Caprice and Violence of the People, the Exertion of that 


Liberty: en n 


* L'Eſprit de Loix. 
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« Power they have entruſted, want to do every Thing of themſelves; 
* to debate for the Senate, to execute for the Magiſtrate, and to ſtrip 
- the! Jules: When the Magiftrates ceaſe to be revered, when thi 
e Senators ceaſe to be venerable and become deſpiſed, when their De- 
„ liberations are ſlighted, there is no longer Order, Government, 
ee pon LM but, as they end, ariſe Anarchy, Sl, and tumultwous 
* Tyranny. het 
But this is a diſagreeable Train of Teas, and my Blew nels | 
ready with Dogmatizing Come, let us take a Ride into the 
cee EROS E A 


2. Scæv. As is moſt agreeable to 9 fits we are ealy 
obliged to you for the Trouble you have given yourſelf. But T hope, 
nay, I know you will excuſe me, if at the ſame” Time I tell you, 
what Satisfaction I receive in ſeeing * Liberty and Empire united: 
In ſeeing the Syſtem of Government animated, and acting with all 
the Spirit of Liberty, yet arifing by the Vigour of natural 
not from the Will of Man, an artificial Form ; but from the eternal 
Laws of Nature and God, an actual natural Syſtem : - If at the 
ſame Time that, ſeeing this, I have the Pleaſure to find all my Ob- 
jections to your Principles, as they reſpect the Empire of the State, 
as they reſpect political Liberty, the Liberty of the State, removed: 
I hope you will excuſe me, if I don't enter far enough into the Con- 
ſequences of your Scheme, to ſee how that abſolute Right that the 
Government has to the Perſons of it's natural born Subjects, how that 
indiſpenſable Connexion, by which the Subject is (as you ſay) united 
to the Government, are conſiſtent with that natural Liberty and In- 
dependency, which the Writers on your Principles ſuppoſe, when 
Gary ys © 7 Oe « Man 8 bom 6 


„„ & 4 => 


Nes olim inſociabiles miſcuerunt, Imperium & Libertatem. Tacit, Annal. 
F Exton Gov, Treatiſe 2. F. 118, and 73. 
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merit whatever: * That every Man's Children, being by Nature as 
. free as himſelf, or any of his Anceſtors ever were, may, whilſt they 
<« are in that Freedom, chooſe what Society they will join them- 
60 ber to, rern put themſelyes under.” 


L Of Thave here ſome Papers that do carry theſe Confderations 
farther, and endeavour to explain the Relation there is . between the 
Goyernment and the Subject, and more particularly as to this Point, 
But let us talk of theſe Matters another Time. will here put 
the Papers in my Pocket-Book, and you may call for them any Time 
when Leiſure and Humour ſuits, but, at preſent, I think a little Air- 
ing would be more agreeable. | 
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bs we” AUNTERING OT OY 
SSR. ve at laſt ſeated ourſelves in che Summer-houſe, 
eb, as the Houſe and Gardem Rood on the” 


r * 


F m merely enjoy this Retirement an quiet R- 
n | P 
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the preſent delightful Circumſtances of the Place and 
the Reflection that it was once a Garriſon; theſe Walks 
once Lines and Intrenchments of War; that the Place, 
© all this Comfort and Enjoyment dwells, was once a verntious 


And indeed, how much happier are we now, than in thoſe old Times, 
(which, from an Affectation of the Heroifm of them, are 
ever extoll'd) when every Houſe was a Caſtle, and every Family a 
Garriſon 3 when, tho the State was ſecure from the Fear of exter- 
nal Violence, yet the Individual felt all thaſe Fears, unleſs/ fortify'd 
with theſe Works ; and might ſuffer all thoſe Violences, unleſs in- 
trench d within ſuch Defences ? Haw much happier are we now,, 
that the Law is that ſufficient Barrier to every Man's Peace and Pro- 


perty ; and, tho his Houſe be his. Caſtle, 2 5 | 


no Laws but thoſe of Society and Hoſpitality ? | 
Altho' I do from een and. 
Majeſty of Government, yet have I ſo eſtabliſn d a Perſuafion that 
there are fome Liberties, fome Rights, fo peculiarly the Individuals 
own, that no Government can have any Right to extend itſelf over, 
ee in CR apc GE endo ͤ — — fack as 
to interfere with them, I think ſuch Governments. worſe than none. 
But this was the Point which you promis d more to 
confider in your further Explanation of the Empice of Gefen 
which Promiſe, as you have the Papers. in your Pocket, 1 hope you 
will give us Leave to demand of you. For the', contanedt by in 
= what you read to us the other Morning, you have & explain the 
® Communion of Society, and the Empire of Gouernmemt fo, as 60 
 eftablich the Safety and Majeſty of that Empire, conſiſtent with the 
— - Vet where that Poiat may be fix'd that 
i Rn — 


— 


( 


may have over the Individual in particular; and how far his Rights 
and Libertics, as ſuch, may extend, doth ſtill remain Matter of 
Doubt with me, and, I wiſh, ſrt Wn SENS 
hath itherto always been, à Point of Controverſy. | 7 . 


L. Oi. In Points of Learning] wich an theater 
the idle Ingenious, what are controverted, and what not, and which 
Way the Faſhion runs to determine them, is not of much Moment: 
But tis ſtrange and tis pitiable, that Truth ſhould be ſo far rerno- 
ved from Buſineſs, and the active Part of Life, where it's Conſequences 
are of ſuch Import to the Intereſt or Ruin of the Community, to 
the Happineſs or Miſery of Mankind. But ſure Experience will at 
length teach them, after they have been tried in every Extream of 
Error and Miſery; after they have felt on one Hand the heavy Rods 


and Chains of Slavery, and on the other the Tumulte, Wars, Maſ. 


ſacres, of unregulated Liberty; Experience ſure will not only let 
them ſee, but feel, that happy Modium, where Truth, Liberty, and 
are only to be found, 

How villainouſly for Ages here in this Ille, did the Servility uf the 
Many conſpire with the Ambition and Avarice of the Few to form 
an Idol-Power in Government, and then fall down and worſhip the 
Image they had ſet up? But as. the Hiſtory of Mankind, che bitter | 
of every Region and every Age, affords horrid and mi- 
ſerable Examples, how iaproper Man is to be truſted with Power , 
the Courſe of in this World (which zu 2 School. of Diſci- 


plin in Politics as well as Morality) hath led them into a praHͥ,. | 


liiy. But Man, that no Mean, hath been 
preſſion and falſe Dominion, but Independency 4 
and Diſconnexion from the Communion of the Empire af Govern- 


. nn 
tionally / 


Knowledge of the dangerous r Po- 
— | 


- Tor, 
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tionally framed; and illegally exercis d, is oppoſed, but the very Em. 
pire and Majeſty of Government; and, as (faith a great * Hiſtorian) 
whatever now is oppoſite to Power is become popular, the only 
Patriotiſm is to oppoſe all Power indiſcriminately. Nor hath this 
been the Caſe in — Hurry of Practice only, but the Writers too on 
the Side of Liberty have concurrd to eſtabliſh it in Reaſoning too. 
For the Doctrine of an original Contract, which was devis'd to ſhew 
other Reaſons for the Allegiance of Subjects to Government, than thoſe 
on which the falſe Power of it's Tyranny was founded, while it hath 


been for many Years .explam'd, demonſtrated, analyſed, treated, 


and eſſay d on, hath -fo far ſeparated the Ideas of Government, and 
the Liberty of the Individual, that, while ſuch Spirit of Liberty re- 
mains, there can be no true Government; and, if there — 
ment, ſome of the very Eſſentials of this Liberty are deſtroy'd. 
Fo reform and rectify theſe Ideas, to reſolve this Theorem into its 
original Principles as they ariſe from NaToREe, was the whole Pur- 
poſe . of my fitting down to examine them ; and from ſuch Examina- 
tion to ſhew, how in NaruxE theſe Ideas are coincident and united; 
was the whole Drift and Scope of thoſe Papers, you made me read 
to you the other Morning. I will now go on, for it remains with 
me to ſnew, not only that Man may be connected and united to Go- 
vernment, and no Rights or Liberties of his infring d; but by ex- 
plaining further this Communion of Government, in thoſe Points 
whence ariſe the Rights of Government, and Duty of the Subject; 
. the Rights of the Subject, and Duty of Government; how far, by the 
Nature of that Communion, he is dependent and connected. 5 
In the laſt Converſation we had upon theſe Matters it appeared to 
us, and I thought with Pleaſure that I faw'you acquieſc'd in thoſe 
that as the whole Extent of Creation is a one 


Appearances, 
Whole, #'one Syſtem 3 and Nan a Part of that Syſtem : So from the 


n= 8 „ 
Nature 


5 nee. 75 m. 4 Thacyd. Lib. 6. 5. 89. 
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Nature of every Thing and Creature in that Syſtem, from the-Natare | 
of Man; that a State f Communion was the- natural State of "Maw. 
And that as it is in general a Law of Nature, riſing to her Perſection 
 thro' a progreffive Series of States more and more perfect; that "the 
former State creates thoſe Wants, and feels thoſe Deſects, which no- 
thing but the next ſucceeding State can ſupply and that Nature, by 
the Vigour of her own Principles, and by the Means of thoſe very 
Imperfections and Corruptions of the former State, ariſes to the next 
which fulfils and perfects them : So in this Particular that, the Cm 
munion in the firſt Stage of it being in a natural Incapacity of actu- 
| ating in common that one Spirit by which alone it can ſubſiſt, Go- 
— SHI I Kachriate 2 1 | 
of thi Comtunaitas aloe ne from” - 
the Vigour of its own natural Principles, it acquires" that Form. 
( That therefore Government is n ARTIFICIAL: SYSTEM; no'Sutcedas = 
neum of poſitive Inſtitution ; but, prior: to all ſuch;'isaw'AcTVAr 
NATURAL STATE of” the' Syſem ef Man, riſing in its Progreflion' 
nearer to the Perfection and Fulfilling of its Nature. And cbnſe- 
| quently that Man is cunnected with a State of Government by the Na- 
l ture and Ln Hen beide Finne wal 
Laws of his own Being. | en Wan mant ant tout 
: $0 that-altha" you-db not; Ss pb ung fies fy —— 
into the Conſequences of my Principles to conceive from what Nen - 
__ ſons, and to what Degree, the Individual, -cobfiſtent with bis Liberty 
is connected to any particular Government's or how ſuch | 
Government can have any Claim to his Allegiance, prior to any pob- 
ſitive or implied Tender of that Allegiance : Net you ſee from henee 
that it is ſo far from true, that a Child is. born a Subject of n 
Country or Government whatever, that a Child is born, by the 


very State of it's n W m 2 2 
ac other... 72 f iS 4 Ron Wark L! 131 18 s * 
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If now it ſhall be ſaid that a State of Government, formed on Prin- 
ciples as above, does not infringe any Rights or Libertics, or drown any 
Claim or Title he may virtually have to them: From the Confidera- 
tion of the Nature of the Communion of ſuch Government, it will 
appear, that whatever Government he is born under, of whatever 
—— —— , —— 5 and fro bacentes 
4 natural-born Subject to the Imperium of ſuch. 
-Maticherefate: to the what Rights and Claims de a ave 638 
Many prior #0 ay ſeppoſed+ Connexions with Government ; let us 
confider the Nature and Laws of his Humanity, abſtracted from the 
Men are born Equals, and upon equal Terms: That every one in 
his own private perſonal Character. is free and independent of any 
other Perſon whatever, confidered in u private Character; that no 
Man can have any Right of Dominion over the Perſon of another; 


that is deſtructive of any of thoſe original Rights; that every Indivi- 
dual has a Right to enjoy what Property he can, not interfering with 
another's Right; that he is accountable to none; that he has no 
Judge but himſelf, no Rule but the Law of his own Nature : And 

hath the Execution of that, every-one in his own Hands. ; 
Thc: as Things.aow. cc, Meckied are fontio®- tide Sockfie nk 
Governments; have divided themſelves into divers Orders and Sub- 
ordinations z where the Individual is, as it were, melted down into 
that mixt Perſon, the Member of a Community; where thoſe, who 
and defin'd Degrees; are ſubordinate to, and connected with one an- 
other ; and under the Direction of one common Law, and one 
Executor of that Law common to all: Where all Property likewiſe 
is annex d to the Community, and inſeparably connected with it. As 
Things now are, I ſay, a Man cannot be born and exiſt in that State of 
| | can 


that no one can have any Claim upon another that is not mutaal, or 


( 177 ) | J 


can ſuppoſe Men grown up ready furniſhed and ſupplied forall the Pur- 
poles of their Being, ſeges clypeata Virorum ; or that the Individual may 
be thrown like Vulcan, ready born-and bred, from ſome other World, 
into ſome. Lemnos in this; for, as the ordinary Courſe of the World 
now is, he muſt be born an helpleſs Infant, of Parents that are al- 
ready Subjects of ſome Government, and maſt be bred by them, 
white they enjoy that very Power of ing him, under the Pro- 
tection and Communion of ſuch Government. Nay, even this apart, 
« * He can no otherwiſe increaſe; or ſubſiſt, than in that ſocial Inter- 

e courſe and Community which is his natural State“ He can have 
no Right to the very Means of Subfiltance ; for, as all Lands and Pro- 
perties are connected with ſome Community or other, he can have 
no Claim upon the Things of this World 3 he can have no Right to 
them; no Labour can make them his, no-Laws give him a Title to uſe 
them : They are already occupied, and the Seizing them would be 
Robbery. © Whoever thereſore from thenceforth by Inheritance;. 
« Purchaſe, or Permiſſion, or otherwiſe, enjoys any Part of the Land 
« fo annex d, muſt take it with the Conditions it is under, that is, 
t of ſubmitting to the Government of the Common-wealth.” ..--. ©. 
He cannot even be conſidered to be born with thoſe Liberties: that 
a State of Nature (as tis call'd). fappoſes, becauſe no one can have 
a Right to enjoy any Thing whatever in a Manner ſaperior to that, 
in which the reft of his Fellow. Creatures, equal by Nature, cannot” 
enjoy it; he can have no Right to the Execution of the Law of Na- 
ture (even tho he hath not given up his Right) while the reſt of 
Mankind have no ſuck Right; he cannot exert bis full Powers and: 
Capacities, not even for the Support of himſelf, while the reſt or 
W ——— eee 
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only in certain and defin d Degrees: * If he could have any ſuch 
Right to refer to the Law of Nature as the Canon of his Actions, 
while the reſt of Mankind muſt be judged by thoſe Laws, to which 
by Government they are ſubjected, then the Man who is 
equal with the reſt of his Fellow-Creatures, is himſelf a Nation 
(Urbis inſtar) while the reſt of Mankind are only Subjects of the 
ſame like Body: And every Malefactor, if he cannot be a 
Denizon by his own Conſent, is to be treated with, by the ſame So- 
lemnity and Laws, as a Nation in a fair State of War, and may be 
ſaved from the Gibbet by a ſolemn Treaty of Peace. 
eln 
Man's Nature is conſidered as abſtracted from the Community: There 
| is nothing in the aftual State of his Nature, to which he having a 
| Chaim can exempt him from the Claim Government may have on him; | 
| for by, ſuch, Claim there are no Rights that he is capable of enjoying 1 
1 m“. jniringed's nne | 


Hence ul wiſe Nations eee the Prafiice of Daelling as a Crime. ef 


*** * 


| very high Offence. In it's own Nature, as it is the Inſtrument of Revenge even unto Blood, 
| it is of the fouleſt blackeft Dye ; as it robs the Community of a Subject, it is a direct Act of 
| War againſt the State: As it aſſumes into it's own Hands the Execution of that Law which the 
| Community hath entruſted to the public Miniſter and common Arbitrator, it directly acts in 
| Defiance of all Juſtice, to the Breach of all Order, the Deſtruction of all Government, and the Ly 
total Subverſion of the State as = Community. Yet as, according to Mr. Seldex and 
Demeſibenes, there may be Injuries which the Government does not, or perhaps cannot, take 
Cognizance of: And as, -in ſome Caſes, where it is abſolutely impoſlible to appeal to the ex- 
ecutive Power, it is allowed to award off ſuch Attacks, and to repel Force by Force, even to 
the Death of the Perſon who makes the Attack: Could the Eye of the Law fee in any Shape 
thoſe Injuries, as ſuch Attacks, it might be induced to confider the Awarding off, and Repelling 
of them, in ſore ſuch pardonable Interpretation, that thoſe Laws, which were meant to re- 
heve the Oppreſſed, might not diſtreſs the Sufferer. But perhaps it is impoſſible, in the Nature 
of Government, it ſhould ſo confider chem. Be this as it may, this, however, amongſt” every 
other Inftance that can be brought, is a Proof that the Protection due from Government is not 
that of the perſonal Intereſt of the Individual, aa 


* Selden's Duello. His Table-Talk. | 8. Nr 
Demoſthenes contra Midiam. 


refe ring 
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referring to this ſuppoſed State of Nature; is, that all Men bare 3 


virtual Claim to that Equality and Independency which it ſuppoſes : 
And, in Caſe of any uſurp d Power or Dominion, have a Right to put 


in this Claim. Tho in „ 


Liberties of a State of Nature, yet he hath them all in Power, to 


ſecure and protect him from falſe Dominion and Tyranny. 


As we ſee then he cannot refuſe to ſubmit to this Claim of the 9754 
Government, let us ſee on what Grounds it makes ſuch Claim, _ 


how far it extends. 

We haye ſeen that the Community is noe- cnly b d Whit the | 
4 one Individual: And that, as ſuch, it hath a diſtin& Intereſt, diſtinct 
from the ſeveral reſpective Intereſts of the Conſtituents ; and that, as 
this Communion is the creating Cauſe of Society, the Preſervation 


and Protection of this Intereſt is the End of Government. That 


there may be other adventitious, collateral, and coinciding; Goods” 


ariſing from Government, but that this is the preciſe ultimatt Good or 


End, without which Government neither would nor could be. This 
Intereſt in it's enlarged cultivated State may and ought to be man- 
tained and protected by the Government, in all its Branches, in at 
its Conſequences. But (if, to determive peel N I may 
be allowed to borrow an Expreſſion from the Mathematicians) that” 
naſcent State of it where Government begins, that #vaneſcent * Paint 
where it would end, chat ſimple Exiſtence of it which is the Founda- / 


tion of Government, and without which Government would not be, 


is the preciſe End of Government. This State, this Point, is the 
Organization and Union” of the Community. By this every Individual'© _ © 
that exiſts, or ſhall ariſe, * within this Communion, is a Part of k 


. Oles "is dis- the Communion—act wikis os hits All char are born 
within the Communion, are born within the Juriſdiction; but not vice verd. For a» Perſon 
belonging to a foreign Communion may be born within this Juriſdiction. And Cillidren of” © 


natural-born Subjects, tho' born abroad under foreign — 5 by che Laws i 


of the Realm, but of Nature, natural - born Subjects. 
Q_ as 
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8 a Member of it as one organiz'd Whole; and is there 


fore by Nature and Right indiſpenſably and indiſſolubly connected 
with it, ſo eee e ee and Organization ſhall 


continue. 

. Hence every 3 form'd on Principles as above, hath a 
mou over thoſe Individuals that compoſe it, and are expreſs and 
actual Members of it; hath a Right to connect them ſo intirely and 
inſeparably under the Empire of it's Government, that they can never 
more withdraw themſelves from the Allegiance they owe to it. 

And not this only, but the Communion which connects the Per- 
ſons of the preſent Age, under the ſame Intereſt, into the ſame Go- 
vernment, as naturally connects the ſucceeding Perſons of a future, 
by the ſame, into the ſame Government: And, as it is the creating 
Cauſe of Society amongſt the preſent. living Conſtituents, ſo will it 
bs a perpetual Bond and Cement to all thoſe who hall be born. under 
the ſame. Intereſt. 

Again, If we. conſider Governments es Man dn en 
Will; on the eternal Reaſons of Truth, not on the temporary ones 
of Expediency and Utility: As founded on, and being, the State of 
the Nature of Man; we ſhall ſee that the Cauſe from whence they 
aroſe, the Laws on which they are form d, remain conſtant and per- 
petual : * And that they ſhould be by Nature and Right fo. conſti- 
tuted. as to be eternal. While the Laws, like the vital Spirit in Man, 
become an immortal living Spirit that animates the Whole, and, amidſt 
the Flux and Changes of Mortality, + connects the vague and fluctu- 
ating Parts, unites them, into. one Body, and continues it Age after 
Age one living Whole. And as it is this Spirit of the Government 


that vitally unites all theſe Parts that ariſe within the Community of 


bee "alles e of 


| naturalis,qut Hominis. . [Cicero de Repub. Lib. 3. Fragment ex D. ao 


1 Tos ebene, 76 3 ite, dene & wipe; iidSape Myw vt avrds, » 
newas 755 arg. Ariſt. de Repub. Lib, 3. cap. 3. ae | 
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it; where that Spirit is, it muſt have a Right, nay, it becomes it's 
Duty, to connect and ſubject them to it's Laws. 

- It will not only conſider * the Number of the preſent Conſtituents, 
as the Strength, the Riches, the very Life of the Community ; but 
it will find as ſtrong an Impulſe, as juſt a Right, as ſtrict a Duty 
incumbent on it, to provide for + the Continuance of this Strength, 
and Life, and Union of its ſucceeding Parts, F 


to preſerve the Union of his Spirit and Body. 
But if on the Contrary we ſay, that the Laws of 1 Goren 


can regard only the rv e and can connect only them 
to it's Empire ; ſuch Government is in it's own Nature unfit and inca- 
pable to obtain thoſe Ends for which all Governments are form d. 
As, firſt, not anſwering the Purpoſes of Communion and Protection; 
for, while many of the good and profitable Subjects, who have done 
all the Service of the State, are dead and gone, and others thro Age 


„ Illius ſubdita Dixioni fore arbitrantes—for thus Ca/ſoders: tranſlates this Paſſage fan 
the Hiſtorian, erre N of rakaie Peha. ToAvarIgurer iow9Ya Tyr Pup Tor Vaio olapencs — 

+ Hzc Soboles fuit Domi perpetuò faccreſcens, — noves” Civts 

Indigenas Civitati ſufficiens. Dyſcriptis Reip. Athen. p. y. bo um. | 
1 From this Principle, and with this Right, many wiſe Nations have, 8 ir 1 
neceſſary, made poſitive Inſtitutions to this End,. — r aga wgwror der as 5 Noyo9irns ; (ſays 
Plato) dg od, c., Prov, mix h Lmgivg, agyy wer Nor ; [de Leg. Kb. 4. p. 720. Edit. 
Serrani.) Add thus 7. Gothefred — Non præmiis modo Czlibes ad NN be 
Orbique ad Sobolem procreandam, replendamgus Liberiz Rempublicem invitari hac Pa 
a e wt ad id coaQt fuere. See tos M. Vetr. Maru; af 
upon the Words ¶ Fœcunditatis Privilegium].—Publicz veto Feciinditatis Privilegiom dicitur, 
quod. ob Sobolem procreatam Pazentibus utrigſve Reipub. chars, &, 2 
K. deportato 8. L. Si aliquis 9. C. Th. de Bon. ) gratioſis, pd fuiſſe legimus, 
Nihil enini ducunt Reſpublice melius, nihil habent antiquiys' aut gratius, nihil Civitates 
honoratius, quam ut populo frequentatz, repleant ſedes Ordigum, & augtart Inerium ho- 
minibus liberis. uo magis in orbe Romano ad Matrimonia proruerent ſinguli Cives, & ad 
Sobolem procrean excitarentur, fuere inter veteres conſtitute leges, hodores & oherum 
immunitatem parentibus proliferis, qui Reſpublieas ſœcundarent, concedentes. De jure Libe- 
rorum, cap. 1. — But to what End would all this be, had not the Government a Right to 
the Allegiance of thoſe born within its Communion ? Where it meant to provide forit's Security 
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© © fable Claim upon the Perſon and Service of the Subject, and becomes 
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and the Chances of Life grown infirm and feeble, where muſt this 
poor tottering State look for Aſſiſtance? For any Succour or Defence 
it can reguire, it muſt be inevitably loſt. And a Society of this 
Kind, inſtead of preſerving its Community and protecting it's Con- 
ſtituents, muſt bring a Sett of People together to their utter Ruin. 
It is, in the next Place, incapable to promote and finiſh ſuch great 
Works of Time as are neceſſary to the Service and Preſervation of 
the Body politic: It could not undertake the Cultivation and Im- 
provement of its Lands, which ſeldom make their equivalent Returns 
to the preſent Age; this then would be only Labouring for ſucceed- 
ing Governments, at the Expence, and to the Detriment of the pre- 
ſent. Thoſe Manufactures which employ many Hands, and require 
Length of Time to ripen them to their Perfection, muſt be the inevi- 
table Ruin of ſuch a State, and yet are neceſſary to the Preſervation 
of it. In a Word, the Communion, on which Government is found- 
ed, is not confin'd to this Age, this Generation that ſhall paſs away ; 
and therefore the Policies of Governments neither are, nor can be fo 
confin'd, but muſt extend to whereſoever this extends. 

Again, If we confider Governments, as their Diſſolution and Hurt 
may ariſe from external Violence, we ſhall find that the Im ial 
Power (that Power by which the State hath a Right to form itſelf 
into a military Force) gives the Government a conſtant and indiſpen- 


a further Tie and Obligation on his Allegiance. 

States, in their Actions and Reaſonings towards each other, muſt 
be conſider d as diſtinct Perſons and independent; and theſe Perſons, 
in Reſpe& of each other, are in, what is called, a State of Nature; 
are equal in the Rights and Claims each may have upon the other: 
Each hath a Right to defend and ſupport itſelf: There then can be 
no Law betwixt them but this Law of Nature ; and each, as it ſtands 
related to the reſt, hath the Execution of this Law in it's own Hands; 
* e different Claims; 
there 


| 
| 


in Nature, to which he having a Claim, can 
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there can be no Appeal but to Heaven; and, in that good Confidence, | 


the laſt Reſource muſt be to Arms ; and. ſuperior F orce, or the For- 


tune of War, determine them. Thus Society cannot in it's Nature 


propoſe to ſecure Man from the Hazard of War. The whole Body 
politic, as a one Perſon, is no more free from the Danger of ex- 
ternal Violence, than a private Perſon. There is therefore nothing 


Claim the Government has to his Perſon and Service, in the Su 
and Defence of itſelf againſt external Violence. It hath therefore 


ſuch a Right, and it becomes it's Duty to make this Claim : It be- 
comes it's Duty to unite and arm it's Force. Hence ariſeth a Reaſon, 
even tho' there were no Reaſon in the civil Part of the State, whence 
we could ſay a Man is born a Subject; hence ariſeth a Reaſon why 
the Subject cannot be independent of the Government and State, and 


at Liberty to ſeparate himſelf from the Communion under which he 


is born. And we ſhall ſee, tho at firſt Glance it may appear a Pa- 
radox, that in all free States, where this Imperatorial Power reach'd 
to every Individual, this Claim was aſſerted with n 
rigid Exertion. 

This is not a mere ſpeculative Truth, but an fn apd inconteſted 
Maxim of all Polity. There never was any State, of what Form or 
Spirit ſoever, but had this Claim; and we ſee the actual Exerciſe of 
it inthe Gee as) u wos M mbbiſe, the? differently in 
different Nations. | 

In Britain here every Father was 


the Age of Fourteen, to the County + Court, or || Shrieves Torn, to 
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inſtituted by Afred, and continued by Statute Law down to Edward 
the Firſt ; yet was it the common Law and Cuſtom of the Realm, 
long before any written Inſtitutions were at all. And we may ſee 

the Reaſon, as well as Origin, of this Cuſtom amongſt the Anceſtors 
-of this and every other Kingdom of Northern Europe. With them, 
* when a Youth became capable of bearing Arms, he was, by fome 
of the Magiſtrates, or by his Father, or Guardian, preſented in the 
Falcmote, and, if approved, was arm'd with a Spear and Shield; 
from hence he commences a Member of the Republic, whereas 
before he was conſider d as an Appendage to his Father's Family. 

Hence, fays Bacon, [on Government, Part I. Chap. 54.) © All the 
<* Inhabitants of this Kingdom held their Eſtates under a general Ser- 
e vice, which by common Right they were bound to perform, in 
Time of Danger, to join in Defence of their Country. This is 
the common Fealty all Men owe, and which, if refuſed, renders 
« the Party guilty of Treaſon againſt his Country, and his Eſtate 
under the Penalty of Forfeiture.” The Feudal Tenures were only 
ſubordinate to this, and declarative of the particular Manner in 
which, and the Particular Perſon under win, this - Service was to 
be perform'd. 

It would be endleſs, and, T hope, needleſs, to ſhew, thro' all the 
free States of Greece, that the Government did not only call together 
all it's actual Subjects, but alſo enrolF'd every Soul born within it's 
Communion, and muſter'd him, as one of whom, whet it was ne- 
ceſſary, it ſhould demand his Perſon and Service. But there is a Caſe 
in the Hiſtory of Athens, (where this Right and Claim was tried) fo 
n that I will refer to it. 


2 non ants calquam. work, quam cvies fubefterum probaver. Tum in ipſo 

concilio vel principum aliquis, vel pater, vel propinquus ſcuto frameique juvenem ornat. 

Hæc apud illos togo, hic primus juventz honos : 3 0 mox Neipub- 
licxz. Tacitus de Mor. Germ. 1. f. 13. 
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great Conſternation and Fear for the City itſelf , they decreed; That 
all their Subjects ſhould come within the City ; and that a military 
Force ſhould be immediately formed for its Defence. Leocrates, in 
Defiance of this particular Decree, and the Laws of his Country, 
withdrew himſelf and all his Effects, and went to Nader. U 
his Return ſome Time after, Zycurgus accuſes him of High Treaſon. 
Leocrates confeſſes the Fact, but denies the Crime: Therefore the 
whole Pleading is to prove the Crime. The Plea is founded on the 
fundamental Law or Conſtitution of the Government, and he is 
prov'd a Traytor, becauſe he did not aſſiſt the Government, but 
withdrew from his Allegiance and it's Service, and deſerted the Com- 
ity. What Puniſhment (ſays the + Orator) could the Laws 
exact for ſuch execrable Crimes? What can he ſuffer equal to his 
« Merits, who deſerts his Country ? leaves defenceleſs it's holy Sanc- 
« tuaries; prophanely forſakes his Father's Tombs ; and gives up the 
c whole Community betray'd to it's Enemies? That greateſt but laſt 
i Stroke of Puniſhment, Death, is righteouſly due to ſuch Crimes, 
« but very far unequal to ſuch exquiſite Villainy.” | 
There is an Inſtance in the Roman Hiſtory, which ſo preciſcly de- 
termine he Somicents of the State in this Point, that I cannot paſs 
by; eſpecially as the Determinations of that Government have been 

| ——_ as legal Precedents throughout the whole World. Rome be- 
ing ſack d and laid in Aſhes by the Gault, ſeveral of the Romans, their- 
Houſe and Home being loſt, withdrew from Rome, and ſettled at 


Veii. But the State thought it neceſſary that they ſhould return ; 
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publiſh'd a Proclamation ordering them to return forthwith : * There 
aroſe at firſt a great Murmuring of thoſe who thought the Empire 
had no ſuch Claim upon them : At length a Day being fix'd, and 
an Attainder on every Perſon that did not return by that Day; from 
all univerſally diſdaining the Order, every Particular, thro his private 
Fear, became obedient to it. | 

See too with what Severity they required their Service. Thoſe, 
faith + Menander, who, being called, did not preſent themſelves to 
the Muſter, were formerly reduced to Slavery as Traytors to the 
State ; but the Eſtabliſhment of the Militia receiving ſome Alteration, 
being of late compleated by Volunteers, the capital Puniſhment was 
remitted. A Father, who withdraws his Son from the Muſter, if 
in Time of War, ſuffer'd a very high Fine, and was baniſh'd : If in 
Time of Peace, was adjudg d to the Baſtinado; and the Youth, even 
if he was afterwards forthcoming, loſt his Rank. 


2. Scæv. It ſeems unfortunate, Lucius, that you ſhould have 
thus choſe the Roman Hiſtory for the Illuſtration of your Poſition : 
For I think, from the Policy of this very Government, it appears, 
that a Man was at Liberty to withdraw from his Allegiance, might 
transfer it to any other Government which was willing to receive 
him, and that the Government diſclaim'd all Right over him to the 
e Primo fremitys fuit aſpernantium imperium, dies deinde proſtituta capitalique pœna, qui 
non remigraſſet Romam, ex ſerocibus univerſis ſingulos, metu ſuo quemque, obedientes fecit. 
Leim, lib. 6. F. 4. 

+ Arrius Mcnander de Re Militari. Apud Digeſt. Lib. 49. Tit. 16. L. 4. F. 10, 11. 

Qui ad deleftum olim non reſpondebant, ut proditores libertatis in ſervitutem redigebantur: 
ſed mutato ſtatu militiz, receſſum a capitis pœna eſt; quia plerumque voluntario militi [nu- 
meri] ſupplentur. —Qui filium ſuum ſubtrahit militiz belli tempore, exilio & bonorum parte 


mulctandus eſt : fi in pace, fuſtibus cædi jubetur ; nes farmer eee ee 
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In the Caſe of a Criminal convicted of capital Offences, the Con- 
vict might withdraw himſelf, and undertake perpetual Exile. * Any: 
one who had been received into this City might return to his original 
Government, by which his Allegiance would be withdrawn from 
this; for by the Roman Law * he could not be under the Juriſdiction 
of two States at once, + becauſe a Variance of Juriſdiction mult ne- 
ceſſarily create an inconſiſtent Diſtraction of Rights. 
But, apart either of theſe Caſes, we ſee the Romans. reaſoning from 
the common Rights and Liberties of Mankind, that a Man could 
not be ſubjected to any Power but by his own free Choice and Con- 
ſent, and even that no longer than he ſhould like the Terms of the 
Communion ; but that he might change his City, nor could be re- 
ftrain'd this Liberty by any Laws whatever. By our Law, faith 
« Cicero, no one can be obliged to change his City againſt his Will; 
« nor, if it be his Will, can he be prohibited from changing, if ſo 
te be the City, whoſe Subject he defires to be, is willing to receive 
« him.” Þ © Let no one be obliged to remain a Citizen againſt his 
« Will, for that every one ſhould be ' abſolute Lord of his own 
% Rights, either to relinquiſh or retain them, is the ſureſt Baſis of 
e our Liberty — + © Nor is this founded in any peculiar or particu- 
« lar Right ariſing from NN e but in the common 
« Rights of Mankind. 
Lou ſee therefore that the Policy of ths" Rr Goren 5 
low d, that es. age was of voluntary —_— . it n 


N 3 — kujus civitati. c ole 
Balbo, J 12. 8 
| ; Now poſſumus & hujus ele civitatls & cujuſels prterea, Lid. 5 12. Nn, 
Diſſimilitudo enim civitatum varietatem juris habeat neceſſe eſt. Bid 6 13. (Av 

jure noſtro neque mutare civitatem quiſquam invitus poteſt, neque f velit mutare now fe- 
teſt ; modo adſciſcatur ab ea civitate cujus eſſe ſe civitatis velit. Id. 5 11. _ 

I Neve in civitate maneat invitus, hc enim ſunt frmiſima fundumenta nora Libertati, 
ſui quemque juris & retinendi & dimittendi eſſe dominum. I. < 13. 

t Hic totus locus diſputationis pertinet ad commune jus munanarum erte. mil habe: 

quod fit proprium religionis ac forderum. I. 5. | 
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ferrable, and reciprocal to the Protection given; and reaſon'd thus, 
not from any the particular Spirit of their Government, or the poſitive 
created Rights of any Treaty, but from the common Principles: of 
Liberty, and the Rights of Mankind, 


as Crafſ. You have endeavour'd to ſhew, as 1 a your. 
Argument, that, by the Reman Conſtitution, a Subject could not be 
inſeparably connected to the State againſt his Will; but was at Li- 
derty at any Time to withdraw from his Allegiance to that State, and 
transfer it where he pleas d; as there was in the Roman Policy a 
free Liberty to every Citizen of changing his City. But take Notice, 
if I am not miſtaken, that your Concluſion extends to Proving that 
the Protection and Communion any one enjoys, and by which he is 
united to the Empire of the State, is a Right abſolutely and intirely 
in the Individual to relinquiſh or retain. Whereas the Premiſſes from 
whence this Concluſion is drawn, and the Matter of Fact on which 
it reſts, reach only thus far, * that the particular and peculiar Rights 
or Privileges, annex'd to this or that City, were ſo the intire and per- 
ſect Right of the Individual, that they were wholly and abſolutely in 
his own Diſpoſal to relinquiſh or retain. 

That the Roman Government never conſider d its Subjects at ſuch 
Liberty, in Regard to the State, is beyond all Doubt, and I think 
never was queſtion d. The Inſtance I referr'd'to of thoſe whom the 
the State recall'd from Veii, is inconteſtable. And in another Caſe, 
when ſome conſiderable Citizens, young Men, after the Defeat at 
Carne, were Authors and Leaders, to a great many, of a Deſign to 
deſert the Roman Empire, Scipio, attended by F. Maximus, L. Pub. 
Bibulus, Appius, and a few others, with his Sword drawn, forc'd the 
Authors of this Counſel, every one in his own Perſon, to take an 
Oath, + that he neither would himſelf, nor ſuffer any Citizen to 


cia Cie. ibid. 
+ Ex mei Animi ſententia, ego Rempublicam Populi Romani non deſeram, neque alium 
Civem Romanun 1 Si ſciens fallo, tum me Jupiter Opt. Max. domum, fami- 


liam, remqus weam, peſſumo leto afficiat. Liv. lib. 22. 5. 53. 
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deſert the Roman Government. Now if, according to your Reaſoning, 
every Roman Citizen had an abſolute and intire Right, nay if he had, 
in any Degree, ſuch Right at all, to withdraw from his Country, 
and transfer his Allegiance to whereſoever he pleas d, neither theſe 
four Great Men, nor the Government of Rome, which avow'd the 
Action, knew the Principles of their own Conſtitution, but in the 
moſt outrageous Manner ated in Violation of them. On the Con- 
trary, ſays Valerius Maximus, They not only themſelves, in this 
Action, paid the moſt compleat and religious Duty to their Country, 
but reſtor d and reviv'd the Senſe of it dying in the Breaſts of others. 

That this Practice of changing the City did not extend to a Per- 
| miſſion of the Subjects withdrawing from the State, appears from the 
very Principle it is founded on +. For they openly declare, that it 
was allow'd, in order to the Security and Safety of the Empire, by 
adopting and uniting the beſt Subjects, even of other States, into 
their Government; ꝗ and they claimed this Right with ſo high an 
Hand, that they would not even ſuffer the Governments, that thus 
loſt their Subjects, to be Parties in the AQ, nor conũder d their Con- 


ſent as in the leaſt neceſſary. 
If, therefore, while they were ſenſible of the Right of a Govern- 


ment to claim the Allegiance of it's Subjects, from the Neceſſity of 
uniting and arming the Community, they, in the Plenitude of their 


Power, would go ſuch unjuſtifiable Lengths as to rob other States of 
their Subjects: If it be abſurd i in itſelf, as Cicero faith,” to Tuppoſe, 


— pleniſimam exkidul, ed etiun; ex. poſgridys/aliprum. ahe- 
untem reyocavit, Lib. 5. cab. 6. 

+ Si Imperatoribus noſtris, fi Senatui, 6 Populo Romano, non licebit, propoſitis præmüs 
 elicere, ex Civitatibus Sociorum atque Amicorum, fortiſſumum atque optumum quemque, ad 
ſubeunda pro ſaute noftri pericula ; ſammi utilitate 3c'maxymo fepe prafidio in periculis, 
atque aſperis temporibus, carendum erit. Cic. pro Balb, f. g. 

t De noſtrà Repub. de noſtro Imperio, de noſtris Belle. de Vigil de Salate, Puste 
Populos fieri noluerunt. F. 8. 

| Abſarda Res eſt caveri Fœdere, ut Majeſtatem Populi Romani communite en: 
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the Roman People to require, in any Treaty, a Clauſe providing mu- 
tually for the Safety of the Majeſty of the State, as that muſt be 
neceſſarily preſuppos d, prior to any poſitive Agreement whatever: 
While they aſſum' d, I ſay, a Right to unite the Subjects of others 
to rleir State: How much more abſurd muſt it be to ſuppoſe that 
they would permit their own Subjects to transfer away their Allegi- 
ance, and become diſunited? Eſpecially as we have ſeen them claim- 
ing this Allegiance with ſuch. rigid Severity; as we ſee the Subjects ſo 
exactly enroll'd and muſter'd ; their Service ſo ſtrictly requir'd ; * 
— Tr vs ncooly he Army bot the Em- 
pire of the State. 

{This Pratice therefore. did not extend to u Liberty of withdrawing 
from the State. How far it did extend, I am not able preciſely to 
fay ; but, if you will admit of a Conjecture, I would almoſt venture 
to fay, that it extended no farther than the Majeſty, the Empire, of 
the Roman State was ſuppos'd to. extend ; and that whoſoever with- 
drew and transferr d his Allegiance to nn 
acted againſt his Allegiance to his Count. 

1 which the Roman People red, and. in beg 
Majeſty and Empire, they ſuppos d it 8 over the actual 
Dominions of the Roman State, but to extend to all States with whom 
| "they were any way ſœderate or in Alliance. Of the fœderate Na- 
tions, Cicero ſays expreſly, that they owed Fealty to the Roman Em- 
pire. + Let them faithfully ſupport the Majeſty of the Roman Peo- 
ple. Which is 4 an Exprefſion, not of Deſire, but Command. This 
he faith was not actually a Clauſe in all {&gerate Treaties, but was 


„ Majeftatis Crimen-eft illud quod adverſus Populum Romanum vel adverſus Securitatem 
Hi comminiear—quo teneraris—qui Imperium Exercitumre Populi Romani deſervei Digg. 


= W 38. Tit. 4. Lib. 1. & 3. 
| 8 atem Populi Rom. comiter conſervanto. Cie. ibid. f. 16. 


rare. | 
_ — imperanfh ei non precantis $. 16, 
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always actually claimed of every fcederate Natioo,: not as a au 
bam aii | | 
That ſomething of this Nature n a ie chat the 
Empire of every Nation, any how connected with them, was ſub- 
ordinate to their Empire) extended likewiſe over thoſe Nations that 
were merely in Friendſhip and Alliance, not fœderate, appears to my 
Apprehenſion from hence: As they always ſuppos d a Subject to have 
loſt all his Rights of a Citizen, and to be loſt to the State, when he 
was withdrawn beyond the Limits of the Empire; fo they allowed 
him to recover thoſe Rights, and to be reſtor d to the State, when- 
ever he was got within the Borders of any of their Allies. Which 
was underſtood + as being within the Juriſdiction af the Empire of 
the State; and that he was not ſuppos d to be thus recover d to the 
State, till he was within its Empire, appears by a Parity of Reaſoning 

in the ſame Paſſage, in the Caſe" of the Dominion of a Maſter over 
his Servaint; hai wihe-age Gi to be recover'd to his Maſter, till he 
to his Righty/and Allegiance, ill; he was within: e e 
' Roman State; and he was ſaid to be ſo reſtor'd; and to have begun 
to be within this Empire, when he had got within the Confines of 
any allied State: The Juriſdiction of the Empire, and Majeſty of the 
| Roman People, extended in ſome Degree over the Dominions of fach 
State. The Liberty therefore of a Man's transferring himſelf to a 
c nenth 
which the State requir'd. 


Tune auen Reverſas ineligtar, 6 aut ad Amicos noſtros perveniat, ant ben Prad «2 


 yoſtra efle coepit. Pomponius apud Digeff. Lib. 49. Tit. 15. Lib. 3.4: 3. 


— $i in Civitatem Sociam Amicamve, aut ad Regem Socium Amicumve venerit, mmm 


Poſtliminio reduſſe videtur, quia ibi primum nomine public tutus efſe incipiat, Paulas 2 | 
Digeſt. ibid. kb. 19. f. 3. * 

| 4+ — $i anfagit ab Hoſtibus & intra Fines Imperii nobel elſe copit, 5 
itimandum eſt.—Imò cum Servus Civis noſtri ab Hoſtibus captus, inde aufugit, & 
rr 1 
düſſe exiſtimandum eſt. II. ibid. lib. 30. 8 1 


| 
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This Liberty, you'll ſay, was not confin'd to theſe Caſes, but was 
abſolute and Dates Poſſibly, in Time of Peace, it might be ſo, 
and the State receive no Detriment ; but in Time. of War, whatever 
Subje& was in the Dominion of a. State at Enmity, or in no Alliance 
with Rome, and did not, I INNER IRGC 
Country, was cut off from the State and all his Rights in it; * or 
being within the Dominions of his own Country, and withdrew from : 
it, and transferr'd himſelf to any State in Enmity, or with which his 
Country had no Alliance, was deem'd a Deſerter and Betrayer of his 
Country. And for this Reaſon the + Roman Soldiers, that were in 
the Curtbaginian Service, choſe rather to die miſerably, ſetting Fire 
to the Citadel, and periſhing in the Flames, than to deliver them- 
ſelves over to the Laws of their Country, and the offended Majeſty 
of their Republic. 

This Liberty "then in the Sabjeft, as far 28 refpotted the Raman 
Empire, was merely a Privilege of becoming a Citizen of this or that 
City. And altho', as ſeem'd above, the State could receive no Detri- 
ment in the Exerciſe of it, + yet, leaſt the City ſhould, they clogg'd 
the Practice of it in a Roman Citizen, with the Penalty of lofing all 


the Rights and Privileges of the City of Rome; and determin'd it as 


Law, chat a Citizen of Rome could not be a Citizen of Rome and 
any other City at the fame Time; || tho they held in general, that a 


Denizon of any other City might be receiv'd into the Freedom, and 


* Transfugz nullum Poſtliminium eſt: nam qui malo conſilio & proditoris animo Patriam 
reliquit, hoſtium numero habendus eft. Paulus. apud Digeft. Lib. 49. Tit. 15. Lib. 19. f. 4. 

Transfuga autem non is ſolus. accipieudus eſt, qui aut ad Hoſtes, aut in Bello transfugit : 
ſed et qui per induciarum tempus, aut ad eos cum * nulla Amicitia eſt. 7g. ibid. F. 8. 

Pahbiu, lib. 1. n 

1 Duztmn Civiraraa'Civis efſe noſtro jure Civili nemo poteſt : non elt hujus Cvitai chi 
"qui ſe ali Civitati dicarit, poteſt. Cicero, ibid. F. 11. 

Acqui cæteræ Civitates omnes non dubitarent noſtros recipere in ſuas Civitates, ſi idem nos 
Juris haberemus, quod cæteri. Sed nos non poſſumus et hujus eſſe Civitatis & cujuſvis præ· 
_terea: * 5. 12. 
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become a Citizen of Rame, and yet retain his Ni in his Guin 
City. * And, tho' they pretended to found this Law on a Maxim of 
Juſtice and Equity, yet the Partiality of the Application of it points 
out that it took its Riſe from Reaſons of State, rather than of the Li- 
berty of Mankind; altho' they flouriſh ſo bravely on the Equity 
and Equality of this Policy. + As the Way is open from all 1 
« other Cities to the Freedom of our City, ſo mutually is the Way 1 
« open to our Citizens to transfer themſelves to any other City,” Yet 
they knew that the Practice of it was injurious and-unequal. For 
. the Privileges of a Roman Citizen were ſo ſuperior to that of any 
other State, that the Granting and Receiving of them was always 
conſider d as the higheſt Reward to the beſt Merits and Services; and 
the laſing, or being deprived of them, equal to the ſevereſt Puniſh» 
ment the State could inflict. If therefore a Man acquir'd them by 
being adopted into the City of Rome, and a Raman Citizen loſt them 
by gransferring himſelf to any other City: How was this Liberty equal 
and mutual? The City of Rome, like the Lion's Den, would have 
every Footſtep towards it, but not one from it: How then was the 
Communion of this Liberty with other Cities reciprocal ?. But, to 
„ dwell no longer on their Pretences, it was in Fact mere State Policy, 
to entice and inveigle the. braveſt and beſt Subjects of every. other 
State from their natural Government, and to adopt them into the 
Roman. And the Right to do this they aſſerted in the Infolence of 
Power, with ſo very an abſolute Demand, that when it was pleaded 


They profeſs this Maxim Diſſimilitudo Civitatum varictatem Juris habeat neceſſe eft,— 
Cicero, ibid. $. 13. — but the Application points out quite another, -» ne contrarium Jus non | 
>. tam ipſi injurioſum,—quam Domino damnoſum conſtituatur. As they zeaſon'd in the Caſe of 
allowing the Pofliminium to a Servant. Paulus ah Digeft. Lib. 49. Lit. 15. Lib. 19. $. 5. 4 
+ Cum ex omnibus Civitatibus via fit in noſtram, e : 
cxteras Civitates, &c. Cicero, ut antea, 5. 12. 8 
3 - t Atqui fi Imperatoribus noſtris, ſi Senatui, 4 Populo Romano non licebit propolitis ans F 
| elicere, ex Civitatibus Sociorum atque Amicorum, fortiſſumum atque opt. quemque, &. — in . 
Socios vero ipſos, & in eos, de quibus agimus, — hk—ů Ee" 4 
præmüs & his honoribus excluſos eſſe. 5. 9. _— 
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in the Caſe of L. Corn. Balbus, who, being a Citizen of Cales, had 
been adopted into the City of Rome ; when it was pleaded, that the 
City of Cales had a natural Right to the Allegiance of their own natu- 
ral born Subjects; and that ſuch Right ought to be inviolably ſacred 
to them: See what Anſwer is vouchſafed, De bis cum Populus Ro- 
manus nibil unquam juſſerit, quidque audes -dicere Sacroſanttum ? And 
when it was further urg d, that, if a Subject was thus to be taken 
from them, the People, whoſe Subject he was, ought at leaſt to be 
confider'd as Principals or Parties in the Act: The People, in- 
i deed, (faith the Orator) may be confider'd as Principals or Parties, 
but it muſt be by our Permiſſion, not their Right. When the Ro- 
% man People enact any Thing, if it be of that Nature, that it may 
be conſider d as a Privilege, granted to a free or fœderate People, 
* that they may provide, in Regard to their own Matters (not our 
Affairs) what Rights they would uſe ; then indeed, whether they 
te be Principals or not, is Matter of Conſideration ; but, in Regard to 
« our Republic, our Empire, our Wars, Conqueſt, _ the 
© Romans hold no People Principals with themſelves.” 

- ie tho' the Romans might eſtabliſh, and by their Power might 
maintain, ſuch Maxims : Yet moſt Nations, with whom they were 
concerned, ever proteſted againſt them ; and look'd upon ſuch Policy 
as iniquitous, ſuch Practice as injurious. + This, and this alone, 
was the Cauſe of that Sabine War in which the Orator + tells us, 


* Hzc eſt Vis iftus & Juris & Verbi, ut Fundi Populi, ee fs firs — 
Cam aliquid Populus Romanus juſſit, id, ſi eſt ejuſmodi, ut quibuſdam Populis five Faderatis 

five Liberis permittendum eſſe videatur, ut ftatuant ipſi, non de noſtris, ſed de ſuis rebus, 
quo jure uti velint: tum utrum Fundi facti fint an non quzrendum efle videtur. De noftri vero 
Repub, 1 9 CO ny" CEnnnys eee en 
noluerunt. F. 8. | 

+ Sabini los in Lucam confugil ; ac Rome nana He Cauſe Belli ferebantur. Livins. 
ab $2077. --- 

2 mad vero fine ulla dubitatione bse fandevic Imperinity& pak Romani 
—— quod Princeps ille Creator hujus Urbis, Romulus, faxdere Sabino docuit.—Cujus 
— cy yu ẽ cb ws Logs + Coram 
gi. Cicero, ſicut antea, 5. 13. | 
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that it took its Riſe and was eſtabliſhed by the Conſent of Nations 
*The brave Citizens of Præneſte, when they were rewarded for their 
Virtue with the Freedom of the City of Rome, continued ſtill under 
their own Government, exhibiting the ſame unſhaken Faith to the 
Empire of their own State, as they had given Proof 'of to that of 
their Allies. + And in Bar of this Practice many wiſe Nations, aſ- 
ſerting their Right to the Allegiance of their own Subjects, had this 
Clauſe inſerted in their Treaties with the Romans, I that their Subjects 
ſhould not be taken from their natural Government, and adopted into- 
that of Rome. And no Wonder we ſee theſe Governments ſo jealous, in 
this Point, of their Right to the Allegiance of their native Subjects; 
for we ſee them exercifing this Claim with the moſt rigid Severity: 
Not only puniſhing thoſe who refuſed to muſter, but  inflifting the 
ſevereſt Puniſhments on thoſe who delayed, || ſo as to torture even to 
Death the unfortunate Perſon who came laſt into the Field. | 
It appears from hence, to my Apprehenſion, that all Goveraments 

have, not only in Theory, a Right, but, contrary to what hath been 
often ſuppoſed, that, in Fact, they ever made Claim to this Right, 
Which they have to the Allegiance and Service of their Children. 
And that this Right is founded in Nature and Truth, if theteby no 
Injury be done to the Perſon thus claimed, or no Right or Liberty af 
his infring d; nn 1 


| * Praneſtinos ob Virtutem Civitate donatos, now mutavidle. Liv. Lib... . 

+ Fcedera extant ut Germanorum, Inſubrium, Helvetiorum, Iapidum, nonnullorum” item | 
ex Gallia Barbaroram: quorum in Fœderibus exceptum eſt. Ne quis eorum a nobis Civis 
ſans; Cic. 514. | 

t From all that has appeared above it ſeems difficult to ſay, how any: Gorerament can jadlily 
the Adopting and Naturalizing the Subje®t of any ether State And how the diſtinct Rights and 
contrary Claims to his Allegiance and the Diſtraclion of his Duty can be adjuſted ; unleſs, as 
all have a lamm ſeemed w cg of, his en boar Maxins BY OO NS 


ſufficient upon every Emergency to ſettle them by Cartel. 
| Hoc, more Gallorum, eſt initium Belli ; quò, lege communi, b 
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the Vigour of natural Principles, and is only a more perfect Procels 
of the State of Nature. The Subject on his Part cannot refuſe it, 
for it is due from him: And the Government on it's Part hath a 
Right to require it; it is the Duty of the Adminiſtator ſo to do; if 
he does not, he betrays his Truſt. We ſee thus, .that a Man born in 
a free Country, of Parents that were Subjects of the Government of 
that Country, is as much, by all Right and Law, conſiſtent with his 
perfect Rights and full Liberty, a Subject of that Government, as 
his firſt Anceſtors were, who ſubjected themſelves by their own Con- 
ſent, as we have been taught to ſay. And each Individual is fo vi- 
tally connected to the Whole, by that univerſal Spirit which all breathe, 
that he can no Way acquire a ſeparate or independent Exiſtence. And 
you ſee further that, were there no ſuch civil Vitality, yet from the 
Nature of that imperatorial Power, which : muſt be in every State, 
that the Subject is ſo intimately connected to it, that he cannot, on 
any Pretence, abſolve him from the Allegiance that he owes to it; 
and, as this Service ſhall be required of him, cannot refuſe entering 
into it, or withdraw from 1 it. 


2. Scav. You have ſhewn, indeed, FS EOS 
Power, as well as others, in Government, that the State hath a Right 
to the Service and Perſon of it's natural- born Subjects. But how this 
Power, in the Exerciſe of this it's Claim and Right, may be conſiſtent 
with the civil Liberty of the Community, and thoſe Rights of the 
Individual which, we are agreed, are ſacred, is ſtill a Doubt with me, 

It is univerſally allowed that, let the Spirit or Form of the Govern- 
ment be what it will, 7his imperatorial Power muſt be monarchical. 
No State ever tried the contrary but the Experiment proved a Demon- 

ſtration of this. Even Athens itſelf, the very Patroneſs of the level- 
ling Scheme of Popularity, confeſſed this to be Fact. For tho' in the 
Times they delegated this Power to aNumber of Commiſſioners, every 
Tribe naming one; and, as the Tribes were ten in Number, all in 

| + common 
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common adding one more to be a caſting Vote: Vet in the latter 
Times they found the Uſe and Neceſſity of its being executed by 
one, and accordingly ſent only one into the Field, while the reſt re- 
mained in the City, as a Council of War, to determine all Matters 
relating to the Army, And in Rome too the Caprice of this ſame 
popular Spirit would once have the imperatorial Power commiſſioned 
out to three military Tribunes, who, when they took the Field, fays 
* Livy, were a palpable Conviction how impracticable the Empire 
of Numbers is in the Execution of the imperatorial Power. As the 
Accidents of War are ſo ſudden, the Opportunities ſo fleeting, no hu- 
man Prudence can foreſee and provide for them. As + © Fortune is 
te various, and many Accidents and Advantages happen, which can- 
e not be known or improv'd. by any but thoſe who ate preſent :? No 
Community can give particular Inſtructions in regard to them; Great 
and intire Faith, therefore, muſt be repoſed in the Courage and Con- 
duct of the Adminiſtrator of this Power; and nothing leſs than full 
and abſolute Power, independent of the Legiſlature, is fit for the Ex- 


ecution + of it. Abd accordingly we find Hermocrates adviſing the 
popular State of Syracuſe, || that their Generals ſhould be few,” and 


of abſolute Authority; that all ſhould ' ſwear  Fealty to them by An 
expreſs Oath”; that the People ſhould: ſuffer them to act ,accofding 
nn mmm For thus theſe: Things 


.» Tres, Deledu habits; ro ont Vi beende ſqm plain Ip 
bello inutile efſet. Lib. 4. F 31. 

+ Machiavelli, Diſc. on Liv. Bock 2. ch. 23. , 8 „ 

+ L. Aniliu Ceſ. orationem talem habuit, . AG ad- 
monendos Duces eſſe: imò eum, qui de ſui unius ſententid omnia gerat, ſuperbum judico 
magis quam ſapientem. Quid ergo et? primum a prudentibus & propris rei Militaris peritis, 
& uſu doAis, monendi Imperatores ſunt : deinde ab his qui interſunt gerendjs [rebus, qui} 
loca, qui hoſtem, qui temporum opportunitatem vident, 9 velut navigio par- 
ticipes ſunt periculi.——Lzv. Lib. 44. F 22. 

EE of pwr oj evrmngerogms yownl iueFnh, nd Ine ere; 5b Si, 7 py ion 
dex Gan d dra. rw tyag, & xgialioVas Ni, e ; 
| Seen Thucydides, Lib. 6. 5 72, 1 
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faith he, which ought to be ſecret, will be beſt concealed, and every 7-284 
other Matter beſt regulated and executed, without any Tergiverſation 4 
or Pretext whatever. In like Manner we find that the Lacedemonian 
King, who, in the Exerciſe of his civil Juriſdiction, was under great 
Reſtraints and Limitations, was yet in the Field, in his military Ca- 
pacity, abſolute in great Meaſure. And of the Roman Conſul Pay- 
bius * faith, The whole Community, r came 
ET Pinter Fins, 
ae imperatorial Power being c- 
pable of extending itſelf to every Individual of the Community : The 
whole Community, and every Individual, may come thus under mi- 
 litary Diſcipline : And the civil Government, be it of what Form or 
Spirit it” may, become monarchical and military. Nor does it at all 
mend the Matter to ſay, that this ſevere Reſtricture of the Empire 
only reaches to thoſe who, being Soldiers, are actually under the 
martial Law. For altho', when and where this Power is not in ac- 
um Rete, and the Subject is not under the immediate 
of it, ſuch Particular does not appear to be under ſuch 
rict Bonds : Yet do they ſtill remain, and the different Degrees of 
Stricture of them are only the different Exertions of this Power, ac- 
cording to the varying Exigencies of State. The Power of drawing 
the Strĩctures of Allegiance fo tight is in the Government, and, if 
it may ſo tie them, the actual greater or leſſer Stricture of them, at 
any particular Time or Place as ſhall happen, ——— 


T_T oy ian. 


» L.Craf. Your Objedtion allows that, if it can be done, conſiſtent 
| with Lidery, the State has 2 Right to enroll every natural-born Sub- * 


ect as one, of whom, when it thinks proper, it ſhall — by 
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Service. Ao 60 Man's moral Liberty conſiſts in ſach n of his 


Nature, that every natural Power of it ſhall have full Scope to exert - 


it's Actions, according to ſuch Power's own particular Nature, and 
coincident with his Nature in general: So the Liberty of a State con- 
ſiſts in that ſame free and perfect Exiſtence. of it's ſeveral Powers 
apart, and their coinciding Harmony amongſt each other. If this 
Power of Government, which, for Diſtinction Sake, we have called 
the Imperatorial, be requiſite to a State, as far as it is required that 
it's Exertion ſhould extend, ſo far is the Exertion of it not only not 
inconſiſtent with any Rights and Liberties the Individual can have 
Claim to, but_ abſolutely neceſſary to the Liberty of the State. When 


it aſſumes ſuch Force, or takes ſuch a Form, as deſtroys, or, in the 
leaft, abridges, any other equally natural and neceſſary Power of 


Government; or, being partially united to any one Power, conſpires 
with that to the Confounding and Deſtroying the other Parts of the 
rr A IN 
Rights of the Individual broke in upon. 

 _ The legiſlative Power may be compar'd W e the civil 
Part of the Executive to the Principle of Action in Man (whether 
itt be. calfd Conſcience, or Will, or however the Metaphyficians 


| pleaſe ;) the Imperatorial to Paſſion. As, where the Paſſions are once = 


grown inveterate and violent, both Reaſon and Wall, rightly ſo call'd, 
are loſt and annihilated : So, when Uſurpation and Tyranny has once 
arm'd itſelf with this imperatorial Power, as the - inherent Right af 
the Perſon, which was only repoſed in the Office for the Safety und 


Defence of the Community, the Government becomes military. And 
if further he hath confounded and made conſpire the civil Branch of 


the Executive to this Imperatorial, in Defiance and to the ExtinQtion 


of the Reaſon and 3 Part, Zn military but 


deſpotic. * ag? 
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Every deſpotic Government muſt be military, but every military 
Government is not def; potic. Of the former moſt of the Govern- 
ments in the Eaſt, both, ancient and modern, are Examples ; of the 
latter almoſt all the Nations of northern and weſtern Europe, when 
they began to ſettle as States : For the Government and Nation, whence 
they came forth as Colonies, was of quite another Sort. 

On the other Hand, when the Reaſon, become partial and vicious ; 
| when ſome prevailing Party of the Legiſlative, grown corrupt and 

factious; conſpires and confounds itſelf with the Military; the Tyranny 
becomes more exquiſitely villainous and peſtilential : For they cannot 
only act what they will, but give the Sanctions of Law and Juſtice 
to what they act; and therefore do not only enſlave the Body and 
Perſon, but the very Soul and Spirit too: As was the Caſe in Rome at 
the Subverſion of the Commonwealth, and at the Abortion of that 
in theſe Kingdoms. * Out of both which, by as natural Means as 
the Spark flies upwards, aroſe at firſt a military Monarch. 

That the Exerciſe therefore of this Power may not acquire ſuch 
Force, or take ſuch Form, or create ſuch Conſpiracy, it muſt be li- 
mited by the Time or Extenfion of it's Exertion, or the Means and 
Inſtruments it is to act by, according to the different Nature of the 
Syſtem it is connected with and exiſts in. 

If the Extenſion of it's Commiſſion reaches to all and every Indi- 
vidual of the State, the Time, both as to its Length and Occaſion, 
/ muſt be defin'd, or the State will become military. 

If the Duration of it's Commiſſion be indefinite, it muſt be cir- 
cumſcribed in it's Extenſion, ſo as to reach only to ſuch a Number, 
or ſuch Particulars, as the Legiſlature ſhall appoint, or the Govern- 
ment would become military. 


* Non alod diſcordantis Patri remadinn fuiſſe, quam & ab obs pn Tacit. Any 


Lid. 1. 59. 
Omnem Poteſlatem ad unum conferri pacis interfuit, Bid Hit. Lib, 1. . 1. 


And 


_ ; 
And in both Caſes the Revenue muſt iſſue from and be determin'd 
by the Legiſlature, or the Government would: be military. 

A Militia, or an Army of Citizens, may bo raiſed, and the Servier | 
of every Individual requir'd, with the ſevereſt and moſt rigid: Ex- 
action, without any Detriment to the Liberty of the State, or Danger. 
to that of the Subject; becauſe the Power of the General is limited 
in it's Duration by the Rotation of Offices eſſential to a Republic; and 
by it's being accountable to the People or their Magiſtrates, at the 
Expiration of it ; and by the Mine. the Subſiſtence of it, being in 
the Hands of the Legiſlature. | 

Thus, amongſt the ancient Gauls and Germans, we find this Power 
extend over, and reaching to every Individual of the Community, 
with the ſtricteſt and ſevereſt Diſcipline ; yet we ſce the State and In- 
dividual free in every real Right and Liberty of Mankind; becauſe 
the Extent of the Time of it's Exertion was limited, both: as to the 
Duration and Occaſion, and becauſe it was accountable at it's Expi- 
ration : But when the Events of Fortune, and the State of Things, 
had taken away theſe Limits, and it became perpetual ;- when the 
General ſeiz'd thoſe Tenures, which were the Property of the Pub- 
lic, by which the Subject was bound to the State, as his private Pro- 
perty, and render'd them Ties of Allegiance to himſelf ; the Subject, 
of a Citizen, became a Soldier ; the Magiſtrate a Monarch ; the Mj- 
litia a Band of Mercenaries, and the Government military, . 

On the other Hand, there is no Danger in this Power's being in- 
definite in Time, being in perpetual Commiſſion, as it naturally is, 
and neceſſarily muſt be, in a Monarchy ; while it is limited in the 
Extenſion of its Influence, and reaches only to ſuch a Number and 
ſuch Particulars as the Legiſlature ſhall determine ; and while the 
Support and Life of it the n. is in the Hands of the Lei 
giſlature. | 
As for Inſtance : Altho', at the firſt Subverſion of the Roman Re. 
public, the General became ſupreme Magiſtrate, and the Govern- 
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ment military; altho' this imperatorial Power became unlimited in Time, 
and perpetual; yct, the Circumſtances of Things and the State of the 
Balance working, too powerfully to be oppoſed, to the Forming a 
limited Monarchy, the Emperor and his Council found it neceſſary 
to limit the Extent of it's Juriſdiction to ſuch Numbers and ſuch Par- 
„ e of the Conſtitution would admit of. Tis my 
Opinion, ſays * Mecenas, that you muſt keep up a perpetual Mi- 
_ litia, but that the moſt Sturdy and Indigent only ſhould be en- 
« liſted and diſciplin'd ; and that the reſt of the Citizens be exempt - 
from Arms and military Diſcipline. Thus thoſe, who ſcarcely, 
very rarely, live without Robbery and Thieving, will have a com- 
4 foxtable and legal Subſiſtance, and the reſt live with greater Quiet 
and Security.” But if the State of the Balance had not demanded 
theſe Limitations, and the Emperor had had the Will, (of which 
we have no Right to pronounce either Way) he would, with much 
more Speciouſneſs than the ungracious Appearances of a ſtanding 
Army, have continued the Militia, and circumſcribed the whole 
Community within his Camp, and under the martial Law. 
The Government of theſe Kingdoms being a Commonwealth ad- 
miniſter d by a King (or, in other Words, a limited Monarchy) in 
the ſame Manner as the Government of the People of Trae! was a 
Commonwealth adminiſter d by God himſelf : As, by the neceſſary 
and eſſential Laws of a Monarchy, the Office of ſupreme Magiſtrate 
muſt be fix d and perpetual in the King, where always, in Commiſ- 
. ſion, muſt reſide this imperatorial Power; ſo, by the natural Laws of 
a Commonwealth, the Influence of it's Juriſdiction muſt extend to 
every Individual of the Community: It ſhould ſeem that the impe- 
ratorial Power would reſide in one and the ſame Office, indefinite in 
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Time, and unlimited in Extent, and therefore the Government be 
military. But ve have ſaid this Monarchy is limited : Let us ſee then, 
how the Legiſlature (in whom the Whole originally reſided) has li- 
mited this Commiſſion, Amme a * 
he Comm had no abſolute Power to compel. Men to take up 
Arms, * otherwiſe than in Caſe of foreign Invaſion: No Power to 
make them find + Arms at Pleaſure: No Power to charge them 
for the Maintenance of Arms, but by Conſent of Parliament: 5 Nay, 
even the Service of thoſe, who were Soldiers by their Tenures, was 
neither indefinite nor infinite, but circumſcribed by Place, Time, and 
End. And even to what Power it had the Legiſlature would; upon 
Occaſions, ſet Rules of Reſtriction, as to the Extent of the Time and 
Space of it's Exertion. No Man could be. compelled to go out of his 
Country in any Caſe but in that of foreign Invaſion ;* || nor out of the 
Kingdom on any Occaſion. And generally in all Caſes they & ex-' 
empted the north Parts beyond Humber from being drawn South-" 
ward; and ſometimes order'd, that the Array ſhould be executed 
* only in ſome particular Coynties, at other Times wholly exempted” 
the County adjacent, within fix Miles of the Sea-coaſt. If At ſome 
ren ws IIA —_— — — — 
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+ 25th of Edward III. Stat. 5. cap. g. 

1 The Charge of Arms impoſed upon the Subjefts was {ail to be dong by the Cm, 
Council of the whole Kingdom, as is witneſſed even by the King's own Law, (L. 1. Gail? 
Cap. 58. Spicileg.] Bacon, Part I. Chap. 46. No Tax men 
due in the Confeſſor's Time. Hen. I. Cap. 7. 

'$ Bacon, Part I. Chap. 70. of the Government under Hex. III. Ed. I. * H. 
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| The Armics that went out of the Kingdom, ſays Janas, were raiſed by Volunteers, enliſted | . | 


and paid by impreſt Money iſuing from the Parliament ; or the Servants, Vaſlals, ar Merce- 
naries of thoſe Lords and Gentlemen, who went as Volunteers, | 
q 13th of Eg. III. We 
goth of Fd III. | 88 4 X. 
++ dada War made in the ſecond Prkament cf ad nnd 58 of PA. dM; 
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Caſtles, or Ships, unlefs as order'd and. directed by the Legiſlature. 
And, of the Whole in general, & the Militia were not bound. to the 
Perſon but the Office, in which eſſentially and inſeparably reſided the 
Safety of the State: And even in fome Emergencies the Legiſlature: 
reſerved in themſelves the Execution of this Power. If therefore it 
was ever ſuppoſed, that the Statute of Queen Mary ſuperſeded all 
former Laws concerning the Limitation of this Power ; and that, by 
Kang James the Firſt repealing this, all declar'd Law whatever, as to 
this Point, was taken away ; and. that this Power therefore return'd 
to the Crown (whence it was derived) and reſided there eſſentially in 
a perfect and plenary Exiſtence of all it's Powers, and that the Ad- 
miniſtration of it was by the Execution of the martial Law: If this, 
I fay, was at any Time held out as a Right and Prerogative of the 
Crown, and more eſpecially at a Time when the Parts of the Le- 
giſlature, the Crown and Parliament, were at Variance : The Claim. 
that the Parliament put in, in Bar of ſuch Exertion of the Preroga- 
% 
mental Laws of the Kingdom, and of no leſs Import, than whether 
the Government ſhould be military or civil. But as a military 
Power in a Monarchy, as unlimited in the Extent of it's Influence, 
as indefinite in Time, renders the Government military; ſo a Militia, 
in the Hands of the People to the Excluſion of the Crown, alters 
the Eſſence of the Conſtitution, and creates a Republic. When there- 
fore, on either Hand, ſuch were the Aims, ſuch Aims were Factions, 
to Ley no worſe of them... 8 

A Citizen, not ſubje& to martial Law, and wind by military Dir. 


cipline, never was a Soldier: But on the other Hand, if martial Law 
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and military Diſcipline might be extended to every Individual of the 
Community, as, in a' Monarchy, it is extended in its Duration to all 
Times, the Citizen would, indeed, become a Soldier, and there would 
be an excellent Army; but both Citizen and civil Empire would be 
abſorb'd in that Army. How ſtrangely then do they err, who, thro' 

a zcalous Affection to the popular Intereſt, ate ever wiſhing and la- 
bouring for that, which, in a Monarchy, muſt inevitably overthrow 
ſuch Intereſt, while they negle& and decry that which is the 
and only natural Security in ſuch a Conſtitution, both to the State and 
Individual, an Army of Volunteers, of ſuch Perſons, and ſuch a 
Number, as the Legiſlature ſhall deſcribe, 'raiſed by impreſt Money 
derived from thence an Army in the Hands of the Monarch, but in 
the Will of the People? 
As the Limitation of the chperatcrial Power in Tn N the bh 
State of it in a Republic; $6 the Limitation r 
Juriſdiction is the and natural State of it in a free Monarchy, 
As theſe are Modes of it's Exiſtence in either State reſpeckirely; Þ 
js it the neceflary and, when ſteadily maintain d, fuficitnt 
of boch in Common, that" it's Life ar Stüber; thE Rene ther 
ſupports it, ſhould” iſſue from' the Legiftature; where e Balance of | 
Property refides. 
Where an Army fubfiſts'by the Riches of 4 ingle Pere or a No- 
bility, that Army will always be monarchical*” And Where it ſubfills 
and'is ingrafted o the'Stock" of the national Intereſt, which"the Le: 
giſlature, in a free Government, ever is, it Will grow up With, and 
be inder woven into; this 'natibnal intereft, and de one and the Latte 
wich itt. If chat krtereſt be peur, the Spirit of Tack” Arty | 
alwiys' will be popular, as faith Mr. Herrington,” I Pute Ap! 
riſms 100] the Engliſh Armies ever were. In a Government 
founded on a landed Balance, where the. Land is not to. be per- 
balanced by che Money, any military Power of 4 die Intär- 
en gam the wagten "Intereſt muff be nage ere 
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by the finite and temporary Revenues of ſuch an 2 — 
bear no Proportion to the permanent, certain, and unlimited one of 
the national Balance. A Bank never paid an Army, or, paying 
0 an Army, ſoon became no Bank. But where a Prince or a No- 
« bility [or People] have an Eſtate in Land, the Revenue whereof 
<« will, defray this Charge, there their Men are planted ;_ have Toes 
_ « that are Roots, and Arms that will, bring forth what Fruit you 
00 e. T_T 

r 
Nature of Man, and the Nature of the Syſtem of Government it ſub- 
fiſts in, does not in the leaſt deſtroy any Right, or infringe any Li- 
berty, the Subject is capable of enjoying, or can have, by virtue of 
his original natural State (as it is call'd) any Claim to: A Power thus 
form'd, that does not- interfere with, obſtruct, or deſtroy any other 
equally natural and legal Power of Government, is in itſelf juſt and 
natural, and becomes an equitable legal Tie of Allegiance ſuperad- 
ded, or, more properly, coinciding with that civil one, the Organi- 
zation and Union of the Community. And it is. not only neceflary, 
to civil Liberty, the Liberty of the State, that it ſhould be fo; 
but is confiſtent and coincident with. the Liberty of the Subject that 
it is fo. 

The Connexion therefore that is between. the Subject and Govern-. 
ment, is not, as is often underſtood, an artificial reciprocal Alliance: 
of the two Parties, where Allegiance is the Condition to be perform'd, 
by the Subject, and Protection af ſuch Subject, on the Part of the 
Goxernment; + but as Communion, is the creating Cauſe of Society, 
and the Protection of that Communion, the End of Government, it 
is 2 þ, natural Connexion ese , g Hr Ip, 


* The Prerogative of Popular Government, Chap. 3. | | 
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and an abſolute indiſpenſable Obligation to the Whole for the Pres. 


ſervation of it's Communion, The Subject therefore can, by no Right” 
or Claim whateyer, acquire a diſtin and independent Intereſt or Ex- 
iſtence. Nor can any other Power on Earth, upon any Pretence 
whatever, diſſolve this Obligation, by abſolving him — his Alle 
glance, and robbing: his lawful Government of his Perſon and Service. 
Altho' the Government, for the Good of the Whole, may petit 
Particulars to withdraw from the Community; or,"qnAccount-ef legal 
Diſability, may prohibit them from Communion, and deny them 
Protection: Yet this muſt be an Act of the Community, not of the 
Perſons own; all Pretence therefore of withdrawing, by undertaking 
voluntary Baniſhment; is precluded. There is a Proceſs; amongſt 
our obſolete Laws, of Abjuring the Realm, which, as it ſeems to be 
the Act and Deed of the Subjed, looks like Withdrawing from AL. 
legiance, by undertaking voluntary Baniſhment. © But this. was an 
Act of the Community, an Act of Grace, when the- had 
forfeited his Life (by ſome Felony, or otherways) to cut n off 
from the Community, but not from Life. I was the Act of ü 
Government, where it made it's own Terms, requiring of him a 
Engagement that he would not be reconciF'd to, nor enter into, any 
Practice againſt the Realm. And thus Smell, in his Expedition 
into Jreland, publiſhed a Proclamation, whereby he permitted all 
Triſh Officers, that were willing to go into the Service of foreign. 
Princes, to enlift what Soldiers were willing to follow. them, / under” 
Ws ye is I gn, en. to Ane 
ment of \England... try * e 
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Troops we mention'd the other Day? For a Perſon who, on Account 
of legal Diſabilities, is excluded from the full COmmunion and Pro-. _ 
we en of which he nenn, 
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ber, may be permitted, nay, I doubt, whether he can be refus'd, 
from withdrawing from this State, and going into foreign Service. 


L. Ga. You don't ſurely think this is the Caſe ? Is there any 
formal Abjuration ? Is there any Act of the Government? But allow- 
ing they are permitted to withdraw themſelves ; that their Enliſting 

into foreign Service is conniv'd at: Yet by the very Conditions, whe- * 

cher tacit or exprefied, they are bound not to practiſe againſt the 
Realm. Indeed, the Lenity of our Government hath been pleas d 
to interpret their Service under the French Banner (when at War 
with us) while they act upon the Continent, as not under the Penalty 
of the Laws. And truly this Permiſſion could be only practicable in 
Time of Peace, were it not for this Interpretation. But it can give 
them no Right to return upon their Country, directly againſt their Al- 
legiance, in Conjunction with Traytors and Rebels, when there is a 
3 Law of their Country even againſt their Returning at all. I men- 
tion this, becauſe, if they be permitted to withdraw, it can be upon 
no; other Conditions than thoſe which the Government hath thought 

fit to enact ; for, by the whole Tenor of what has been faid, they 
can have no Right, of themſelves, to withdraw, no Right but what 

2 and upon no other Conditions than it is ſo granted. 

Here I could obſerve, by my old Friend's Countenance, that, how- 

8 ever he and Larius might be agreed in the general abſtract Princi- 

Þles, yet, as is ever the Caſe, Diſpute would again ariſe upon Parti- 
-culars. But, as good Luck would have it, the Women ſent for us 

to Cards; and, as Bufingſs muſt not be neglected, we left theſe Mat- 
ders of Amuſement, and waited upon them immediately. | 
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